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BY WALTER &. CASSELS. 


Whither away, youth, whither away, 
With lightsome etep, and with joyous heart, 
And eyes that Hope’s gay glances dart? 

Whither away—whither away? 


Into the world—the glorious world, 

To gain the prize of the brave and bold, 

To snatch the crown from the age of gold,— 
Into the world—into the world! 


Whither away, girl, whither away? 
Thy soft blue eyes are suffused with love, 


And thy smile 


Whither away—whither away? 


Into the world, the beautiful world, ‘ 
To meet the heart that must mate with thine, 


And make the 


Into the world, into the world. 


Whither away, old man, whither away, 
With locks of white, and form bent low, 
And trembling hands, and steps so slow? 

Whither away—whither away? 


Out of the world, oh! the weary world, 
With its empty pleasures and poison’d joys, 
’ Whose draught first gladdens and then destroys,— 
Ont of the world, out of the world ; 


With shatter’d 


From life’s sharp struggle, and uosped aim,— 
Out of the world, oh! the weary world. 


Whither away, poor one, whither away, 
H ing swiftly, with weeping eyes, 
And hectic cheeks, and smother’d sighs,— 
Whither away—whither away? 


Out of the world, oh! the cold, cold world! 
Oh! Father, my heart....but there is reat 
For the sinking soul and the bruised breast. 

Oat of the world—out of the world! 


After the Manner of a Popular Author. 


With the London hubbab 
Overtired and pestered, 
‘I sought out a subbub 


Where I lay sequestered,— 
Where I lay for three days, 
From Saturday till Monday, 


And (per face aut neface) 


Made the most of Sunday ; 


Barning of a cheeroot 
When I'd had a skinful, 

Squatting on a tree root, 
Doubting if ’twas sinful 

As the bells of Kingston 


Made a pretty clangour, 


I (forgiving heathen) 


Heard them not in anger ;— 


Heard and rather fancied 
Their reverberatioas, 
As I sate entrancéd 
With my meditations. 
‘From my Maker’s praises 
Easily I wandered 
To pull up his daisies, 
As [ sate and pondered. 


As I pull’d his daisies 
Into little pieces, 

Much I thought of life 
And how small its ease 

Much I blamed the world 
For its worldly vanity, 

As my smoke up curl’d 
Type of its inanity. 


By world I meant the Town, 
Mayfair and its high doings, 


Or rather my own set, 
Its chatterings and cool 
So I view’d the strife 


Aad the sport of London, 


Doubting if its life 

Were overdone or undone. 
Be it slow or rapid, 

If it wakes or slambers 
Anyhow its vapid ;— 


Moonshine from cucumbers. 


WHO WROTE “GOD SAVE THE KING?” 


This question is agitated 
ment. Phe following letter 


=a interesting, in view of the ne 


The moral of that iastra 


Shield,” might, I think, be a 

’ ’ ’ Pplied with advant 
: your correspondents “ R. B. Y,” and “HJ. N.” neither of whom i 
either quite right or altogether wrong i ; r 


ship of ‘ God save the 


siast” though she be, satisfactorily cleared 


WHITHER. 


is as bright as the sunshine above,— 


measure of life divine,— 


hopes, and with feeble frame, 





THE IDLER. 


Man is useless too, 
Be he saiat or satyr ; 
Nothiog’s new or true, 
And—it doesn’t matter. 


May not I and Jeames 
Be compared together, 
I in inking reames, 
He in blacking leather ? 
Snob and Swell are peers ; 
Souffer, chewer, whitfer,— 
In a hundred years 
: Wherein shall we differ ? 
Counting on to-morrow's 
* Oirish.” Whither tendeth 
He who simply borrows, 
| _ He who simpler lendeth? 
If we give or take, 
_ _ Where remains the profit ? 
| Sold or wide awake, 
All will go to Tophet. 


| To Tophet—shady club 

| _ Where no one need propose ye, 

| Where Hamlet hints “ the rab,” 

Is not select or cozy. 

| In that mixed vulgar place, 

| _ It doesn’t matter who pays, 

There’s no more “ Bouillabaise’’ 
And no more petits soupers. 


is ; 


Why then seek to vie 
With Solomons or Sidneys ? 
Why care for Strasbourg pie, 
For punch or devilled kidneys ? 
Why write “ Yellow Plush?” 
Why should we not wear it? 
Wheret. -* should we blush? 
Rath: grin and bear it. 


Og8 ; 


These uprooted daisies 
Speak of useless trouble ; 
Cheroots that burn like blazes 
Show that life’s a bubble. 
Thus musing on our lot, 
A fogeyfied old sinner, 
I'm glad to say I got— 
An appetite for dinner. 





from time to time, but without any definite sottle- 
addressed to the editor of a Lostin periodical may 

ar approach of St. George’s Day.— 
ctive apologue, “The Gold and Silver 
age to the com nunications 


o his surmises as to the author- 
ing.” Nor has “ St. Cecilia,” “ sweet enthu- 


contribution, should you do me the honour to find room for it, will, I 
hope and think, throw light upoa the mystery ; but, after all, I fear that 
the result of our united lucubrations must, like the final chapter of Dr. 
Jobnsou’s “ Rasselas,” “ be a conclusion in which nothing is concluded.” 
I sincerely wish that “R. B. Y.’s” assertions that the authorship of 


_“ God save the King” “ belongs to Ben Jonson, who wrote it in the 


reign of James I., before whom it was sung at Whiteball,”—could be 
authenticated by anything like conclusive or even plausible evidence. 
It is not so, however. Although “ R. B. Y.’s” positive and circumstan- 
tial statement to that effect is backed by “ St. Cecilia’s’’ * French Mar- 
chioness,” and reiterated throughout the “ musical world,” it is never- 
theless inaccurate. Its foundation was, in all probability, a loose copjec- 
ture, hazarded in a very curious and valuable melange of musical and 
literary gossip, published, in 1822, by Richard Clarke, formerly secretary 


' to the Glee Club, and one of the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal at Wind- 


sor. This book, entitled “ An account of the National Anthem of God 
save the King,” is dedicated to the Merchant Taylors’ Company, in whose 
hall, Clarke tells us, the anthem having been written by Ben Jonson, 
and eet to music by Dr. Bull, was performed at a banquet given to con- 
ratulate King James I. on his escape from the Gunpowder Treason Plot. 
Galuckily, however, for the credit of Richard Clarke’s exactness, Dr. 
Buli’s “ God Save the King’’—for the Doctor did unquestionably com- 
pose an anthem so entitled—is not at all like our “ God save the King.” 
“ Tbe mus‘c,” says Dr. Kitchener, “ no more resembles it than a frog does 
an ox.” As to the words, it is indeed true that, on this grand occasion, 
the Merchant Taylors, ‘ by reason that the company doubted that their 
schoolmasters and scholeres be not acquainted with such kind of enter- 
tayments,” did instruct Sir John Swianerton “ to confer with Master 
Bepjamiao Jouson, the poet, about a speech to be made to welcome His 
Majestie, and about music and other inventions which may give lyking 
and delight ;” and Stowe, the annalist, informs us that, on the 16th July, 
1607, the “‘ speeches” were delivered before King James accordingly, 
but it is likewise certain, not only that * speeches’? are not “songs,” 
but also, that throughout all * rare Ben’s’’ plays, masques, epigrame, aud 
entertainments, neither “ God save the King,” nor any other song or 
poem, which in any, even the faintest degree resembles it, cau be disco- 
vered. Nevertheless “ R. B. Y.” is, I believe, thus far quite accurate :— 
“ God save the King” was originally performed at Whitehall, and before 
King James; not King James [.; however, but bis grandsou, James II. 
Coronation authems, of one sort or other, are, of course, almost as aucient 
and as frequent as either Kings or Crowus. Mr. Ciarke’s book coutaics 
some very curious information on this subject; and as it may interest 
your readers, I have extracted a few of the opening lines from a song of 
welcome, chanted before Edward VL. at the conduit in Corabil), whea, in 
1547, the boy sovereign made his triumphant eatry into Londen :— 
* King Edward, King Edward! 
God save King Edward! 
God save King Edward! 
King Edward the Sixth! 
To have the sword 
His subjects to defend, 
His enemies to put down, 
According to right in every town. 
And long to coutinue 
In grace and virtue, 
His Commons to rejoice,”’ &c., &c. 
Clarke’s book, already noticed, attracted considerable attention. Its 
suthor bad, in the course of a previous volume of old English glees and 
catches, which he composed and published about 1814, attributed both 
the words and melody of “ God save the King” to Henry Carey, author 
of several ballad-opera, burlesques, and musical interludes once fashion- 
able but now forgotten ; all that remains to us of them being the mock- 
tragedy of ‘* Chrononhotonthologos,”’ and that charming littie love-song, 
“ Sally in our alley.” This was a mistake; but anluckily, before 
Clarke’s error was detected, it had been bastily adopted by the elder 
D'Israeli, who introduced it into his catalogue of the ‘* Calamities of 
Autbors ;” the ill-fated Carey having, for no conceivable reason, com- 
mitted suicide when upwards of four-score years of age. The fiction thus 
obtained wide circulation aud pretty general credit, until D’Israeli, sas- 
pecting that he had been misled though unintentionally by Clarke, com- 
missioued a friend to inquire of Dr. Burney, author of the celebrated and 
excellent “ History of Music ;” and who wasat that time in his 87th year. 
Whether the opioion which gave Henry Carey the credit of this air and 
words was or not well-founded, Dr. Burney thus replied— 

“‘ The late Duke of Gloucester once asked me the same question, and I replied 
that | knew the words were not written tor any King George. At this the 
Duke expressed some surprise, aud I then told him that the earliest copy of 
the words we are acauainted with begins— 

‘ God save great James our king ;’ 
and that I remembered well when it was first introduced so as to become a po- 
pular air, which was in the year of the rebellion, 1745. Dr. ARNE then set it 
for the Theatre ; and it was received with so much delight that it was re-echo- 
ed in the streets for two or three years subsequent to that time, and has con- 
tinued ever siuce to hold its place as a favourite, as well with the public as 
with scientific professors.” 

** At that time,” continued Dr. Burney, “I asked Dr. Arne if he knew who 
was the composer. He said he had not the least knowledge, nor could he guess 
at all who was either the author or the composer; but that it was a received 
opinion that it was written and composed for the Catholic chapel of James the 
Second. Arne added, that as the religious faith of that Sovereign was not that 
of the nation, there might be a political reasoa for concealing the names of all 
those, or of any persons who contributed to give interest to the Catholic wor- 
ship, and this might in some measure accouut for the author beiug entirely un- 

nown.” 

Mr. D’Israeli communicated this information to the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” with a suggestion that Dr. Arae’s hiut might, if followed up, 
lead to farther discovery. This anticipation was realized ; several aged 
persons soon came forward with declarations that they had ia childbood 
Knowa and conversed with friends long since departed, who had only re- 
collected to have heard ‘‘ God save great James our King” sung, but re- 
membered also that it had been chanted at the coronation of James IL., 
in Westminster Abbey. Fanny Burney, authoress of “ Evelina,” also, 
writing ia 1818, assured Mr. Clarke that ber father, Dr. Buroey, had al- 
Ways believed that ** God save the King” was origiaully suog 14 honour 
of James II, 

No one acquainted with the envenomed bitterness of party feeliug in 
this country at the period of our great Revolation, will marvel that du- 
ring the domination of the Orange party, this song was busbed in Eag- 
land. In France, on the contrary (whither James II. bad fled in terror 
for an asylum, aud where Louis XIV. bad received him with Chivairic 
courtesy aud maguificent hospitality), it is not marvellous either that 
it should have becume admired aud popular, or that Madame de Mainte- 
non should have caused a Freacn versioa of it to be set to music, 
and sung before her royal lover by the young ladies of the chapel at St. 
Cyr ; and that she did so I see no reason to disbelieve. 

Your correspondent “ H.J.N.,” in his letter ef the 14th November, 
1855 (printed in your magaziue for December last), gave @ correct ver. 
sion ot the Spanish article in Las Cortes ; but added, very candidly, * For 





up the difficulty. My own 


the accuracy of the facts I do not pretend to vouch.” H. J.N. was doubt- 


less unaware that the historiette, which the Spanish editor also seems te 
have deemed original, had appeared many years ago in the French lite- 
rary journals; from whence, about 1834, it got copied into the Eaglish 
pers, and thus attracted the attention of a writer, who, in June, 1836, 
contributed a brief, but clever article on the subject, to the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” under the signature I. R. W. This writer argued that, “ if 
the accounts from the conveat of St. Cyr could be relied upon, there 
could exist little doubt that the air or music of our ‘ God save the 
King,’ was taken from Lulli’s air or music to ‘Grand Dieu sauvez le 
Roi,’ and that when this fine air was brought into England, probably 
long after Lulli’s death, which occurred in 1687, it became necessary to 
adapt Eaglish words to it, and thus naturalize it as it were into an Eng- 
lish song.’”’ This ingenious conclasion, however, depends entirely upon the 
prefix “if ;” “if the accounts from the convent of St.Cyr may be relied on, 
&o.’’—a saving clause, which proves that I. R. W. kaew as well as did 
Shakespeare’s Touchstone, how great a virtue there sometimes is in“ if.” 
For myself I am satisfied, and I trust I have adduced arguments which 
will go far to conviaoce your readers, not that Eagland owes the words of 
ber national anthem to Madame de Maintenon and the simple demoiselles 
of St. Cyr, but that those ladies were indebted to us for the ori ofa 
very excellent translation, said, oo French authority, to have been 
executed for them by Madame de Briandon. 

So much for the French words As to the assertion that the Chevalier 
de Lulli composed the music, I disbelieve it, as well for the third of St. 
Cecilia’s reasons, viz. “ that the character of the music of God save the 
King is completely different to that of Lulli’s compositions ;” as also and 
especially because that celebrated violinist having, in 1687, bruised his 
foot when beating time during the rehearsal of one of his compositions 
in honour of Le Grand Monarque, the wound gangrened, and the luck- 
less chevalier expired in an agony of superstition about twelve months 
before James II. fled from Whitehall to St. Germaine. 

I. R. W.’s communication, however, brought into the field John Gough 
Nichols, @ name never to be pronounced by antiquarians but with affec- 
tionate and grateful veneration. From him, and from the authorities 
which he collected and arranged, we gather that the original germ of 
“ God save the King,” was the following catch for four voices, eom- 
posed by Dr. Blow, called “ The King’s Health,’ and said to be written 
upon Charles II. : 

“ God preserve his Majesty, 
And tor ever send him victory, 
And confound all his enemies ; 
Take off your hock, Sir!” 
The exact words of the anthem ‘chanted at the Royal Chapel for James 
II., when the Prince of Orange landed, are given in a letter addressed by 
Benjamin Victor to David Garrick, ia 1745, and cited by Mr. Nicolls, 
They ran thus:— 
“*O Lord our God arise, 
Confound the enemies 
Of James our King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King!” 


The cool courage aad consu nate statesmanship of William IIL, aided 
mainly by the imbecility and obstinacy of the self-exiled tyrant, who alike 
in prosperous and adverse fortune knew neither how to conquer or to for- 
give, rendered all chance of a speedy counter-revolution hopeless. The 
adherents of the Stuarts were reduced to “limping”? on the outside of 
their taverns,* squeezing the orange when they entered them ; or if they 
toasted “‘ The King!” to passing the wine-glass over the water decanter, 
as they whistled, 

« We'll drink till we bring 
In triumph back the King.” 


Some ancient drinking-glasses, in the possession of a northern Jacobite 
family of distinction, had the following lines engraven on them : 
‘* God save the King 1 pray, 
God save the King I pray, 
God save the King ! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Soon to reign over us, 
God save the King! 
‘‘ God bless the Prince of Wales, 
The trae-born Prince of Wales, 
Sent us by thee! 
Grant us one favour more 
The King for to restore 
As thou hast done before 
The familie.” 

The allusions to the restoration of Charles IL. in 1660, and to the “ true- 
bora Prince of Wales,” called by Jacobites also “ the Chevalier de St. 
George,” aud by his adversaries ‘the Pretender,” are sufficiently obvi- 
ous, aud mark with tolerable accuracy the period of the origiaal compo- 
sition. 

Years rolled away. Victorious Whigs found “ many a reason fair to 
fill the glass again ;” discomfited Tories recoguized and acted oa the 
sensible old adage, “ grief is dry ;” and if, as it sometimes chanced, judi- 
cious Hanoverians and reasdnable Jacobites met at the same festive 
board, bumpers circulated, and the sprightly company contrived to make 
every drinking glass cry “ tink-a-tink,” under the inspiration of the 
good-bumoured lines of that jolly old stenographer, John Byrom— 

‘* God save the King! God bless the Faith's defender, 
There’s no great harm in blessing the Pretender. 
Who the pretender is, and who the king, 

God bless us all—that’s quite another thing.” 

The abortive rising of the Scotch Jacobites in “ the fifteen,’’ was, as 
all the world knows, followed, a generation later, by that second insar- 
rection and complete overthrow in “the forty-five,’ which crushed 
their hopes and fixed the crown upon the head of George II. 

The soi-disant author of “ Lilliburlero,’? Wharton, boasted that be 
had rbymed his adversary, James II.. out of three Kingdoms ; and th 
though an exaggeration, was at least thus far true: that famous bal 
was a potent auxiliary of the Prince of Orange. Whether the author of 
“God save the King” was, or was not aware that duriog the life-and- 
death struggle of a civil war, men rather feel than reason, cannot now be 
ascertained ; if so, it was by a master-stroke of double-edged policy that 
this unknown partisan introduced the old Stuart authem on the London 
stage, as a ‘new song,” in honour of the victorious House of Hanover. 
The bold experiment was successful, and Garrick’s old correspondent, 
Victor, wrote him— 

“ The stage, at both houses, is the most pious, as well as the most loyal 
place in the three kingdoms. ‘T'wenty men appear at the end of every play ; 
and one stepping from the rest, with uplifted hands and eyes, begins to sing, 
to an old anthem tune, the following words,” &c. 


* Id est, halting as if their niejons had been dislocated; and when asked 
what ailed them, answering, ‘* Way, sir, I timo and shall do so as long as‘I 
i 








live.” The word “jimp” 1s made up of the initials of Lewis, James, Mary, 
and Prince fof Wales). 
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This letter-writer was evidently unacquainted with the history of the | 
new 800g, sung to “ the old anthem tune ;” and few, if any, ef the Whig | 


audiences, who rapturously encored it every evening at the theatree, sus- 
ted that their grandsires had listened to it during the services of the | 
bapel Royal at Whiteball. a 

The words and music of “ God save tie King” were published, as “8 
song for two voices, sung at both the play-houses,”’ in the * Gentieman’s 
Magazine” for October, 1745 ; and again, with variations, misnamed 
“ improvements,” and falsely deemed fiue writing, ia the December num- | 
ber of the same year. About this time, also, an additional verse was | 
written, which I reprint, not for its poetical merit, but becanse the last 
line appears to me to embody the then all but aniversal sentiments of | 
Boglisbmen of every party. The Hanoverians hated “ the Pretender” 

bis French allies, as the inveterate enemies of Euglish civil and reli- 
gious freedom ; while the Jacobites, who longed to eee a Stuart King 
* enjoy bis own again,” felt a nataral, and I will add, even a patriotic 
disinclination, to owe their party triumph to their ancient rival, and, at 
that time, mortal foe of Eagland :— 
“Oh! grant that Marshal Wade, 
Moy, by thy gracious aid, 
ictory bring ! 

May he sedition hash, 

And like a torrent rush, 

Rebellious Scotch to crush, 

And tie French King !” 

The third noble stanza, which vindicates our liberties, whilst it inflames 
oar loyalty, first appeared in the version of 1745 ;—mo traces of any re- 
oops of the subject’s rights can be discovered in the Jacobite origi 
nal. During the succeeding century a few slight and temporary altera- 
tions were now and then judiciously introdueed, the best, perhaps, being 
ie verse improvized by Sheridan, during the performance at Dror 

Theatre on the evening of the 15th of May, 1800, when George IIL. 
was fired at by the maniac, Hatfield ;— 
“ From every latent foe, 
From the assassin’s blow, 
God save the King! 
O’er bim thine arm extend, 
For Britain’s sake defend, 
Our father, prince, and friend, 
God save the King !” . ‘ 
The opening line of our National Anthem, majestic in its sablime simpli- 
city, bas ~ ie twice necessarily. within our recolleetion, varied : in 1830/ 
ea the accession of our Sailor King, and in 1837, when that jubilant ac- 
elaim of welcome rose in anxious hope, which now, im gratitade, devoted 
echo— 
“Gop Save Vicroria.” 

Temple, Feb. 10th 1856. F.S. A. 

It is perbaps right that I ebould add, that there exists some evidence, 
though it is at best but slight and inconclusive, that Carey showed tke 
gcore and words of * God save the King” to Schmidt the musical ama- 
nuensis of Handel) ; at the same time claiming them as his own, aud urg- 
ing Schmidt to write a bass to them. Carey, however (who died in 1756, 
aged 82,) could not have been above 15 years old at the Revolution, prior 
to which, as we have seen, “ God save great James our King’”’ was cbant- 
ed at Whiteball ; be moreover never claimed it during his life, nor left 
the score or verses among his papers at his decease. The elder D’Israeli 
nevertheless deemed it not impossible that the author of “ Sally in our 
Alley” might have got hold of the verses of the old anthem, and, to the 
extent of the substitution of “ George” for “‘ James” in the first line, but 
so far only, have been entitled to the authorship of “ God eave the King.” 
Henry Carey was the natural son of George Saville, Marquis of Halifax, 
“the accomplished trimmer ;” and from Henry Carey descended, says 
Mr. Macaulay, “ that Edmund Kean who in our own time so marveilous- 
ly transformed himeelf into Shyleck, Jago, and Othello.” 





WINE AND WINTER. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


The most delightful of Roman poets cheered the unwelcome winter of 
Italy with the lines 
Dissolve frigus, ligno super foc, 
Large reponens. 


In plain English, “ Heap on the fue), my friende, make a roaring fire, 
let us melt the cold into wine!’ He had not, like us, to take retuge in 
Wallsend and sulpbur, accompanied with clouds of a dull grey, and sur- 
rounded with damp yellow fogs that chill the very soul. The fuel of the 
Tiburine villa extracted fragrance from pine cones beneath a eky of spot- 
less azure, the poet and his friends quaffing cyaths of Falernian and Chian 
wine, and holding converse meet, seasoued with the Attic elequence of 

ts and philosophers, lofty souls that dwelt continually on topics of high 
mport. All was really cheerful and intellectual, the bright sun still in- 
dicating something of the finer portion of the year, and making the ca- 
lamitous season easy to be borne, while upon us byperboreans winter 
comes like a rheumatic attack upon tbe shivering helplessness of age. 
Around the fire at Tibur, rich wines and choice condiments aided in 
softening the rigour of the time. Alas for us! our substitute for the 
wholesome vintage produce must be Barclay & Co.’s * heavy wet’’—to 
adept a term of modern “ fashionable” literature—or corn alcohol medi. 
cated with vitriol, turpentine, and similar delicious compoundsy, delicacies 
aken to heighten their refinement amid smoky clouds of the poisonous 
dian weed, “ all so comfortable,’ as we say, to put a face upon the 
matter, and conceal our shallow purses under the affectation of the supe- 
riority of our enjoy ments, over every other apology for a suffering world. 
Palernian and Chian we pretend to despise, covering our pride in poverty 
with assumed preferences. Can any evasions of the calamity of wiater 
equal our prime Newcastle, our porter, and gia, things really so ‘*com- 
fortable?’’? Away, then, with Italian skies that suffer the cheerful sun to 
look upon the leafless earth ; none of your pine cone fires nor wines of 
Chios, or of the sunny shores of the Bay of Naples ; we will have none of 
them. Now we do not see the,sense of all this. What if Eoglishmen 
say, as the Russian Samoieds said when they visited this country, that 
they prefer train oil to roast beef, who will believe them? There is no 
accounting for tastes, it is true, and Mr. Bull is obstinate as well as stolid, 
bat in the present instance, he is insincere. He would quaff wine if he 
could get it, and cheer his doggedness with eunsbine if his fogs would 
suffer the glorious rays to penetrate through. John, too, must have his 
* jast and necessary” ware, and as he cannot go to war upon credit, be 
must be content with a deprivation of enjoymenis in order to become a 
, Manslayer upon the scale that befits his pride. All this may be very 
well, but we demur at his declaration of his substitutions for comforts 
ander necessitous circumetances passing for better things, when he knows 
they are not sterling. The Romaa bad tbat “comfort” from which the 
Englishman is excluded—tbat which was famed in every age from Noah 
to Horace for making the “ bosom’s lord sit lightly on his throne,” caus- 
ing man to forget his cares, the horrors of winter to be forgotten, the 
soul sublimated, and the “ purple light of love’’ to be diffused upen 
Lips which Venus bathed with joy 
In her celestial dew. 
As to the ages before Noah, some maintain wine was known even then. 
We cannot tell why it should not, when we are told that Tubal Cain was 
clever enough to manufacture so complex an instrument as an organ. 
This point must be left to divives to settle over their “ sherris sack.” 

Leap we eleven bundred years from Horace to the days of chivalry, 
leaviog Burke to his lamentations abont lord and serf marauders alike : 
it suffices that the lord quaffed his wine, and the squire and knave their 
mead or ale, free of the thumbscrews of taxation. Ina those times of 
Burke’s eulogy, of courts of love, and leaguers of Osye aud Gascon, amid 
titled dames, and revelry, the knight, as Waiter Scott has it, 

Drank the red wine through the helmet barr’d ; 
and as before, drank it without leave of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who in our time—we speak with reverence due toso bigh an officer of 
state—follows close at the heels of that worst imp of the lower regione, 
according to Zuevedo, the devil of money, picking the pocket of the 
fiend : e gocs his rounds, with no fear of Sir Richard Mayne and his 
ons. 

It is not under the e tation of drinking wine freely in this age of 
merchandise and emal! echolarship that we are censorious io the matter 
of winter comforts. We only object to excess of taxation, or to duties at 
the rate of four or five hundred per cent. on the value of the import, and 
the defence of such a system in the face of the free-trade principle. Fur 
ther thao thie, we marvel at the discussion of a question just now which 
ean tend to no benefit on one side or the other. The mooting it at present, 
when it can be nothing but a “ trim reckoning,’ or words and no more, 
resembles the discourse of the host to his over-polite guest in the Arabian 
Nighte—the feast out of empty dishes. This is not our fault. The late 
coufflict between the bottle and the lord of the Exchequer had terminated, 
we imagined, in a truce until the war with Russia wes over, and now the 


new combatants who stand “front to front” over their Burgundy, and 
with aspects which make our souls gloomy as “ clouds over the Caspian,” 
threaten our future hopes. We consequently refused to be comforted 
when the first champion stood alone in bis strength, like another Dymock, 
on the Exchequer bebalf, and the old system of levying duties under the 
fancifal rales of caprice, of taxiog luxuries, of upbolding the landed in- 


terest sub rosa, and similar ideas of the * good old times,” all too much | sumptive, feeling the full weight of the query— 


on one side, as Lord Norbury, with his wonted humanity, eaid of the poor | 
wretch’s broken jaw, whow he was just going to sentence to an ignomin- 
ious death. : . 

Our feelings, therefore, may well be appreciated, being notoriously of 
his opinion who wrote— 
Lifeless is he who neither drinks nor dines : 
Give us delicious meats and sparkling wines! 


We were cowed at the onslaught of Sir J. E. Tennent. It came appa- 
rently from one having authority. Jealous of euch precious gifts of na- 
ture tbat the follower of the devil of money bad dasbed from our lips in 
1852, we knew not what to make of this resuscitation of the question by 

Sir James. We bad fearful suspicions. Was there an under-plot in fa- 
vour of greater impost ? Were the chancellor’s friends at work to pre- 

pare additional duties against the meeting of parliament in 1856? These 
were surmisee. We own that the manufacture of taxes is no favourite of 
ours. We could not flavour an Exchequer chancellor—no, not with the 
sauce with which the Frenchman said he could eat his own father. We 
would as soon shake an alligator by the paw, or dandle with a rattle- 
snake, than come in contact with that servant of the public whose ser- 
vices are like the halter of the criminal, strangling while it sustains. Of 
course we allude only to the official, not to the natural, man. We are 
jealous about matters in the present uugenial season that may prevent 
our melting the winter’s cold. The book of Sir J. E. Tennent, making 
much of port wine, and ineredulous as to the abominable mixtures that 
carry the name, seemed to promise well, especially when we thought of 
hot bishop in college times. Yet we were not devoid of fear, since lurk- 
ing mixtures in favour of revenue against the integrity of our “ bosom’s 
fo ” bave been introduced by license under the soothing name of Jeru- 
piga. 

To be more serious. The dispute about the duties is secondary in the 
present volumes to the great questions of free trade and its retrograda- 
tion, for trade must retrogade if the principle of luxury duties becomes 
once more paramount. The advantages of the lute overturn of the ex- 
elusive system have been so clear, that all who run may read. Under 
that system tke reduction of duties on many moet important articles of 
consumption augmented the returns of reveoue so extensively as to go 
far beyond the most flattering predictions of the government, to its incon- 
ceivable astonishment. It was the great object of Sir Robert Peel, and 

ai! who supported him, to increase the revenue in this mode, not oaly by 

the consumption of the articles themselves, bat by the augmentation of 
everything accessory to that consumption. If the consumption of tea, 
reduced to cent. per cent. duty, doubled, the tonnage of the veasels which 

brought it, or the number of the vessels themselves, must be increased ; 
the port or duck dues, seamen, workmen, and others, must also be pro- 

portionably benefited. This was Mr. Gladstone’s recent view of the 
question, and is that of every other minister who is io favour of free trade. 
The Russian war has stayed the active progress of the system, because 

revenue cannot now be temporally sacrificed while the changes are ef 

fected, but the principle remains unchanged. We must not, dare not, 
retrograde. We ttand still for the moment, and bold our present ground, 
abidiug our time. Under this system no prohibitions can exist as of old, 
no crushing duties that operate as probibitions. We import what we 
please, without being told, as formerly, we shall not wear French cam- 
bric or drink French wine for ten years together. We are to interchange 
goods with foreigners freely, and pay to the Exchequer for revenue pur- 

poses alone. Five hundred per cent. is not to be put on one article at 
the caprice of our rulers, out of national enmity, stinting our exports. 
The people are to have whatever they can pay for, at as low a rate of 
duty as possible, under an exchange of their labour for that of the fo- 

reigaer. Upon this ground, those whose views Sir Emerson Tennent’s 
book opposes, take their stand—take it, in fact, as free-trade supporters.’ 

Sir J. E. Tennent, on the other hand, advocates an enormous rate of 

duty, because wine is a“ luxury.’”” A thousand years of wine-drinking 
in Eagland, the advantage of it asa medicine for the poor, and as a whole- 
some beverage, taken in exchange for our manufactures, low duties,—all 
vanish before a “luxury.” Tea and coffee were greater luxuries than 
wine a centary and a half ago. It is inconsistent to call that a luxury 
which we bave drunk for many centuries, and not declare that a luxury 
which a century and a half ago was almost unknown, possessing no bene- 
ficial effect on the constitutiou. Why, on the other hand, sbould the pub- 
lic not have tea and coffee, if they desire it, or anything else they wish 
to consume, withuut being told “ this is a luxury,’ when, indeed, it is not 
£0 more than other articles consumed. “ You must give ten times more 
for it in your goods and manufactures, or go without it—sic volo, sic 
jubeo.” All reasoning in such a case is thrown away. 
Sir J. E. Tennent, iu advocating revenue according to the old system, 
refers to past experiences in Mr. Pitt’s time, and to the returus of revenue 
and of cousumption, and is opposed in opinion to all who have written or 
studied the subject of revenue as to the reduction of duties increasing 
consumption. He denies, ia the front of the evidence before the late 
Wine Committee, which was clearly oa the side opposed to him, both as 
to the quantity of wine procurable and its qualities, that people will 
drink good wine in Eugland if they can get it. He states his alarm lest 
such a measure should affect beer and spirits; in plain terms, reduce the 
revenue from their pernicious consumption, being in fact of a different 
opinion altogether !rom his experienced predecessor in office. Sir Emer 
son therefore seeks a final decision, forgetful, it would seem, that no such 
decision, however desired by some port-wine merchants and monopolists 
on the Douro, can take place, while disinterested members in the House 
of Commons retain free speech and some little iusight into free principles. 
No more effectual decision of the question can be met with than that sup- 
plied by the Russian war. Certain we are that, at a fature day, not only 
wine, but all other “ luxuries,” every kiod of foreign merchandise, will be 
brought within the free-trade category ; all nations will exchange their 
commodities freely to the enriching ot each other and the promotion of 
peaceful intercourse. Sir J. E. Tennent bas certainly made all of bis case 
that can be made. His arguments, however, have been drawn too much 
from his own side, aud from men who have not seen with their own eyes 
what they tender in evidence. 

Mr. Bosville James bas answered Sir J. E. Tennent, and we think satia- 
factorily. As may naturally be expected, he is a free-trader in every sense 
ef the word. He brings experience, and a thorough knowledge of busi: 
ness to his aid. He has travelled on the Continent, and seen for himself ; 
aud the evidence before the House of Commons, in 1852, bears out his 
statements, as those who refer to the Blue-book will readily perceive. Mr. 
James first shows ibat his opponent’s admiseions are favourable to a re- 
duction of duties, with certain, but not a few reservations. He shows by 
table on table, and extract on extract, the “uotenability of many of his 
opponent’s arguments, and the unsound policy of the side he takes. He 
enters at some length into arguments drawn from the same sources as Sir 
J, E, Tennent himself, that the views of that gentleman do not rest upon 
a solid foundation. Both volumes exbibit a great deal of tabular matter, 
some of which is curious, irrespective of the subject of the duties, which 
of course are too copious for us to quote. It is undeniable, however, that 
when even the wine duties have been reduced, so as that the reduction 
has been sufficient to be really felt, there has at once ensued an increased 
consumption. Both works should be read attentively, as they furnish an 
excellent example of the lingering regard for what was once held in op 
position to the enlarged and enlightened views which a better insight 
into commercial principles of the right kind might be supposed to gene- 
rate. Mr. James has done his work laboriously and well. He agrees with 
M'Calloch and others, that port wines were first forced upon England by 
total prohibitions of French, and their usage became confirmed by the 
Methuen Treaty. These Portuguese wines, too, resembled the strongest 
French claret, and probably remained so for more than half a century 
afterwards, uutil the merchants found that brandy made the wine keep 
with less trouble, and continual additions since made them what they are 
at — 

We perceive that our eonsumption of portables for the year terminat- 
ing the 5th of January, 1855, was, of British spirits, 25,883,584 gallons : 
malt, 36,812,727 bushels; tea, 61,970,347 Ibs.; coffee, 37,470,970 Iba, ; 
foreiga and colonial spirits, 4,348,882 gallons ; wine, 7,149,589 gallons. 
| Mr. James shows that ample supplies of wine (before the vine disease ap- 

peared) might be obtained, even if our consumption reached 36,000 000 
gallons. The estimated production of Europe he makes about 1,900,000,000 
gallons. To meet the supply of wine at lowered duties, it would only be 
necessary to double our usual stock and consumption, according to his 
statements in figures. We must conclude, recommending an attentive 
perusal of both works, for no pains seem to have been spared by either 
of the conflicting parties. We may add, that the statements of Mr. J. 





question is revived not indeed directly with the Exchequer, but between 


Warre, respecting the Oporto trade, exbibit the scandalous doing of the 
merchants there ; after which, we caunot wonder at the late falling off in 











the consumption of port wine. Finally, Mr. James, who is very courteous 
aod gentlemanly in the war of words, is rather satirical where (p. 116) 
he alludes to some of the authorities. Sir J, E. Tennent quotes authori- 
ties that confessed they had little or no local experience of the vine lands, 
Au reste, as our neighbours the French say, we recommend all who know 
and love good wine to decide for themselves. We dare not be thus as. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 





A HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


The great national drama, holding so important a position in the an- 
pals of our country, which may be said to have commenced with the levy 
of ship-money, and come to a conclusion at the Restoratiou, was followed 
by an epilogue equally discreditable to its performers. The gross debau- 
eheries aud extravagant rejoicings that celebrated the Restoratiou were 
scarcely over, before the new government proceeded to wreak a paltry 
veogeauce on the inanimate remains of their predecessors. We read in 
the Journal of the House of Commons, that, on the 8th of December, 
1660, it was “ resolved by the Lords and Commons, assembled in parlia- 
ment, that the carcasses of Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, Joba Brad- 
shaw, and Thomas Pride, whether buried in Westminster Abbey or else- 
where, be with all expedition taken up and drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, 
and there banged up in their coffins for some time ; and after that, buried 
under the said gallows.” In conformity with this resolutions, two bodiee, 
said to be those of Cromwell and Ireton, were taken from graves or vaults 
in Westminster Abbey, on Saturday the 26th of January, 1661. On the 
following Monday, those two bodies were taken on a cart to the Red Lion 
Inn, Helborn ; and on the same day, another body, said to be Bradshaw’e, 
was disinterred, which, the next morning, Taesday, was also taken to the 
Red Lion. On the following day-— Wednesday the 30th, the anniversary. 
of the execution of the First Charles—the last indignities were perpetra- 
ted on the three bodies, as we are thus informed by a newspaper of the 
period : “ Today, they were drawn upon sledges to Tybaro. When these 
three carcasses were at Ty ura, they were pulled out of their cofflas, and 
hanged at the several angles of that triple tree, where they hung till the 
sun was set ; after which they were taken down, their beads cut off, and 
their loathsome trunks thrown into a deep hole under the gallows.” By 
another newspaper of the time, we learn that “ the heads were placed 
upon poles, on the top of Westminster Hall, Bradshaw’s being p!aced in 
the middle, immediately over that part of the kall where he bad eat ae 
president at the trial of Charles 1.; the other beads placed on either 
side.” 

The above are all the traces left of this revolting affair. Why three 
bodies only were desecrated, instead of the four decreed by the resolution 
of parliameaot ; why they were pulied out of the coffias, as the newspaper 
states, instead of being bavged up io them, as the resolution specially di- 
rected ; why they were taken to the Red Lion at all, are enigmas impos- 
sible of solution at the present day. Moreover, it is, to say the least, ex- 
ceedingly doubtfal whether any one of those desecrated bodies was the 
mortal remains of Oliver Cromwell. Where he really was buried, is 
@ question that bas never yet, and probably never will be satisfactorily 
answered. It ix, in sbort, the historical mystery of the present paper. 

Cromwell! died of intermittent fever or ague ; pext to the plague, one 
of the most virulent scourges of England in the olden time. Bisbop Bar- 
net tells us, it destroyed and weakened so many in one season, that part 
of the harvest was lost, from the Jack of men or women able to gather the 
crop. Assuming the epidemic form, it periodically ravaged Loudon, until 
the surrounding marshes, Moortields, Wapping, and Lambeth, were 
drained ; since then, the disease has almost totally disappeared from the 
metropolis. Cromwell’s father died of the “cruel agae” himeelf, when 
his son was @ young man; his mother, brothers, sisters, and servante, 
were grievously afflicted by it ; aud his first appearauce in public life 
was to oppose the crown-commissioners, who, with ream3 of parchment 
and rolis of red tape, attempted to obstruct the drainage of the unbealtby 
fens surroundiog bis aative town of Huatingdon. 

A well-known psychological fact, connected with the baneful effects of 
mareh malaria, is supposed to throw considerable light on the less under- 
stood peculiarities ot Cromwell’e character. Hypochondriasis, like ague, 
ig frequently caused by atmospheric influence in the fori of malaria, and 
the peca iar debility produced by both these diseases, predisposes the 
human frame to subsequent attacks. So the gloomy shadow of an ap- 
parently perverted religious fervour, that ever enveloped the great man, 
was probably occasioned by his youthful residence in the marshes of Hun- 
tingdousbire. The predisposition to ague accompanied Cromwell through 
life, to the last scene of all. After the battle of Duobar, be had a severe 
attack, and the subsequent exposure during an unusually inclement win- 
ter, nearly proved fatal. In March of the following year, be “ thought 
he should bave died,” but recovered till May, when, utterly prostrated, 
he returned to Ediuburgb, where he became so mach worse, that at one 
time his army really believed he was dead. In June, be was so far re- 
covered as to be able to go out in a coach, but relapsed ; aud another 
month weut over before he was restored to health. 

About seven years afterwards, the Protector, worn and harassed in 
body and mind, watched by the death bed of his favourite daughter, Mrs. 
Claypole. For a fortnight, he scarcely left the chamber, till at last her 
excruciating sufferings were terminated by death. Intense grief for this 
amiable woman, probably not uumixed with feelings of remorse, acting 
on an already enteebled and predisposed system, brought oa « return. of 
the ague—a last attack of the life-long, insidious enemy, 80 often repulsed, 
but now to conquer ; and in the memorable tempest of 1658, in the tur- 
moil of the conflicting elements, Cromwell died. As Waller, in the in- 
flated style of the period, tells us : 


Nature herself took notice of his death, 

And, sighing, swelled the sea with such a breath, 
That to remotest shores her billows rolled 

The approaching fate of their great ruler told. 


It is an interesting fact connected with the last illness ef this rematka- 
ble man, that prejudice prevented his physicians from admiuvistering to 
him that invaluable medicine, the Jesuits’ or Peruvian bark. Tbe drug 
bad been introduced into Eogland about three years before ; but, one Un- 
derwood, a London Alderman, having died after taking it, a strong Pro- 
testant prejudice arose against its use. Even so late as the great no- 
popery processions that took place in London after the discovery of the 
pretended Meal tub Plot, in 1679, a box of Jesuits’ bark was carried in 
mock state, and ignomiuiously burned with the pope’s effigy. Nor was 
it till the commencement of the eighteenth century, that, by the strenn- 
ous exertions of Sir Hans Sloane, this truly excellent medicive became 
popular. 

The day after Cromwell’s death, an Order in Council appointed . cer- 
tain medical men to embalm the body. Dr. Bates, who was the Protec- 
tor’s confidental — bas left us a full account of the proceedings 
on this occasion. e tells us that the intestines were taken out, and 
then the body being filled with spices, was wrapped in a six fold cere- 
cloth, put into a leaden coffin, and then into a strong wooden one. Yet 
the corruption burst through all ; and the foul smell pervading the whole 
house, it was necessary to iater the body before the solemnities of the 
funeral. 

This premature interment of the body necessitated the constraction 
of a waxen figure to representit during the solemnities of the lying-in- 
state aud ;ublic funeral. The wax figure having been prepared, it was 
carried, ou tne 20th September, by the servants of Cromwell’s household, 
from Whitehall to Somerset House. Still it was not till the 18th of the 
following October that all preparations were completed, and the apart- 
meats where the wax figure lay in state were opened to the public. A 
suit of four rooms, huog with black velvet aud decorated with escat- 
cheons of the arms of Cromwell, surmounted by imperial crowns, was de- 
voted to this purpose. In the inner apartment, the waxen figure, dressed 
in a purple velvet robe, furred with ermine, and adorned with tassels 
aud laces of gold, lay in regal state on a bed of scarlet velvet. In one 
hand of the figure was placed the globe; in the other, the sceptre: while 
beside it lay a magnificent suit of armour, denoting the warlike charac- 
ter of the veceased. After lying in this manner for upwards of a moatb, 
the public funeral took place, with great pomp; the wax-figure being 
drawn in a stately, open chariot, covered with black velvet, to Westmin- 
ter Abbey, ‘* where, on its arrival at the west gate, the effigy was carried 
by ten gentlemen to the east end of the abbey, and there placed on @- 
mausoleum erected for its reception.” Once more this waxen figure is 
dimly seen, through the mists of oblivion, and then it is lost for ever. In 
the Public Intelligence of Juue 14, 1660, we are told that ‘“ there was 
ex d to public view, out of one of the windows of Whitehall, now the 
Jewel Office, the effigy—which was made and shown with so much pomp 
at Somerset House—io wax, of Oliver Cromwell, with a cord abeut hie 
neck, which was tied to one of the bars of the window.” 

Dr. Bates merely says that Cromwell’s body was baried before the fu- 
neral ceremonies were performed, but does not tell us where; nor, in- 
deed, is there any properly authenticated acceant of this private fuseral ;. 
though two different statements have been made upon the subject. Old- 





mixon, the historian, a man of undoubted veracity, assures us that he was. 





Che Albion. 
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ntleman who attended the Protector in his last illness, 
ery ety A or “ to wrap the corse in lead, to put it aboard a barge, 


tors of a Cromwell 


The standing argument advanced, by all the proprietors and exhibi- 
3 head, to prove its genuineness, is this: ‘‘ Observe,” 


and to sink it ia the deepest part of the Thames ; which was done on the | they ray, “ this head has been embalmed, and in it is the spike upon which — 


: i -| it ! : ti py other historical character ' 
night following, two of his near relations, with some trusty soldiers, uo was placed; now, cau you mention any | with the latch-key. 


. ad it.” 
begs A account is more romantic, and is partly supported by a 


i f traditional evidence. It has been several times priated, 
re edger or by a Mr. Barkstead, a gentleman of good fame, and 
a well-known frequeater of the London literary coffee-nouses, towards | 
the end of the seventeenth and commencement of the eighteenth centuries. | 
Mr. Barkstead was fifteen years old at the time of Cromwell’s death, and | 
the son of Barkstead the regicide, who was execated soon after the Re- 
storation. Barkstead, the elder, had in early life been a goldsmith in) 
London, but, having acquired some knowledge of military duties in the | 
city train-band, he joined the parliamentary army, and rose in the ser- 
vice, till he was appointed governor of Reading. Subsequently, he was | 
appointed to the important post of lieutevant of the Tower; and, being 
on terms of private triendsbip with Cromwell, he was also made steward 
of the Protector’s household. The story, as related by Barkstead the son, 
is to the following effect :—That bis father and others, who enjoyed the 
entire confidence of Cromwell, asked him, when all hopes of afavourable 
termination to his illness had vanished, where he would wish to be buried, 
aod the protector replied : “ Where he had obtained his greatest victory 
aod glory, and as nigh the spot as could be guessed where the heat 
of the action was—namely, in the field of Naseby, in Northampton- 
shire.” Accordingly, soon after his death, the body, being placed in a 
leaden coffin, was removed from Whiteball at midoight, and taken to the 
battle-Gield of Naseby ; young Mr. Barkstead, by order of his fatber,fattend- 
ing close to the hearse all the way. Oo arriving at the field, they found 
a grave about nine feet deep already prepared, the green sods from the 
sarface carefully laid on one side, and the mould on the other. The coffia 
being lowered into the grave, it was immediately filled up, the sods laid 
flat over, with their grassy sides upwards, and the surplus mould care- 
fally removed. 

There being a local tradition at Naseby that Cromwell was buried in 
the battle-field, the Rev. W. Marshall, late rector of that place, asked Mr. 
Oliver Cromwell of Cheshuat—great grandson of Henry Cromwell, lord- 
depaty of Lreland, and last mal¢ descendant of the Protector—who died 
in 1821, if be knew anything of the matter. Mr. Cromwell, in reply, 
stated that his mother, who lived to the advanced age of 103 years, knew, 
when young: Richard, eldest son of the Protector; und she was told bya 
servant of his, that he, the servant, recollected the body of the Protector 
passing through Chesbunt at night, on its way to a place of interment ; 
and that be, then a lad, went on with the post-horses that drew the hearse 
as far as Hantiogdon, from whence he was sent back with the horses ; but 
he believed the hearse was taken farther on. 

The epot traditionally termed Cromwell’s Grave, and still pointed out 
as such on the field of Naseby, is certainly not “ where the heat of the 
action was,” nor, indeed, any part of the battle. It is some distance to 
the left and rear of the extreme left of the position held by the parliamen- 
tary forces, not far trom where their baggage was posted during the 
battle, and near the foot of an eminence locally known as Lean-lease Hill. 

There is, however, another account of Cromwell’s burial-place, that 
should not be passed over, though it serves rather to complicate than 
solve the mystery. Sir John Prestwich, a descendant of a very indiffe- 
reat and now forgotten poet of the same name, published in 1787 a work 
entitled Republica—a sort of heraldic and genealogical notice of the 
leading men of both parties during the civil war. Alluding in this book 
to Cromwell’s burial-place, he says: ‘‘ His remains were privately inter- 
red in a small paddock near Holborn, in that very spot over which the 
obelisk ie placed in Red Lion Square, Holborn.— The Secret.” What 
Prestwich meant toinfer by this oracular declaration, we cannot tell. 
He may have believed that Cromwell was privately buried, immediately 
after death, in the paddock that now is Red Lion Square; or that the 
body was first baried in Westminster Abbey, and subsequently raised by 
the desecrators, but, during the time it lay at the Red Lion, was far 
tively taken by some partisans, and re-interred in the paddock, another 
being substituted in its place te undergo the indignities at Tyburo. The 
mystery that shrouded this subject from the first, gave rise to the most 
absard stories. The partisaus of Cromwell ever denied that it was his 
body that was desecrated ; some of them eren went so far as to say that 
the body of Charles [., with its head sewn on to the neck, was substituted 
for Cromwell’s ; and, consequently, it was the king’s body that was hung 
up at Tyburn, and the king’s head that was pla:ed on Westmics'er Hall. 


This wild story gained ground through the pretended ignorance respect- | air 


ing the burial place of Charlee. Herbert, tne faithful attendant of the 
unfortunate monarch, accurately described the exact spot, in the vault of 
Henry VIII. at Windsor. But, after the Restoration, when it was contem- 
plated to re-inter the first Charles with regal honours at Westminster, the 
commissioner appointed to search for his body took care not to find it— 
the fact being that Charles II. wanted money more for his own pleasures 
than to pay respects to the remains of bis father. Io 1813, however, 
Sir Henry Halford, the Prince-regent, the Dean of Windsor, and some 
others, guided by Herbert’s description, found the coffin without any dif- 
ficulty, and fully ideatified its contents as the decapitated remains of 
Charles I. 

That Cromwell’s remaias were desecrated at Tyburno, and his head 
piaced on Westminster Hall, we have only one collateral evidence, which, 
though of a most suspicious character, we feel bound to mention. In a 
communication to the European Magazine, some fifty years ago, the 
writer states the contents of a paper he found in the drawer of a long de- 
ceased female relative. It is to the effect that this lady’s great-grand- 
mother once dined with Sir James Norfolk, who was appointed by parlia- 
ment to see its orders, respecting Cromwell’s remains, carried into exe- 
cution ; and Sir James stated, et table, that he found Cromwell’s body 
in the wall of Westminster Abbey. It was enclosed in six coffins of wood 
and lead, so firmly cemented together, that they had to be broken by 
pick-axes ; and he knew the body to be Cromwell’s, as it had a gorget of 
gold, with his name engraved upon it, placed upon the breast. 

The story, apart from its vague traditionary character, and the atter 
silence in avy other quarter respecting the golden gorget, must be re- 
ceived with very great suspicion ; for it appeared at a time when heads 
of Cromwell, the genuineness of which rested on its truth, were being ex- 
hibited as shows, and sold as curiosities. There is an anecdole of a sim- 
ple countryman; who, when visiting the British Museum, asked to be 
shown the head of Cromwell. “‘ We bave not got it here,” said the at- 
tendant. “ That is strange,’’ replied the rustic, “ for there is one in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford.” 

Por a long period after Cromwell’s death, his bead was of no value, 
and, consequently, no one ever heard asythiog about it. Even after the 
Revolution, when the Jacobite and Hanoverian parties were, like the lion 
and the unicorn, fighting for the crown, the memory of the Protector be- 
ing alike distasteful to both, his head remained in obscurity. But when 
these civil bickerings were over, and the nation found itself waging war 
with its American colonists, the sympathizers with the latter could, for a 
consideration, see the head of the great revolutionist. In fuct, the revolt 
of the colonies having excited reminiscences of Cromwell, a cunning spe- 
Culator soon produced the head, stating that he obtained it in the follow- 

‘ag manner ; and a similar story is told of all the other heads of Crom- 
Well that at various periods have been brought into tle curiosity- 
market: the head, it seems, was blown down from Westminster Hall one 
windy night, in the reign of James II, and, having been picked up by a 
sentinel, was sold to the ancestor of the exhibitor. 

The American war came to an end, and Cromwell’s head again fell 
back into obseurity ; but there was one Cox, who kept what he termed a 
maseum, but what we now term a show, in Spring Gardens—tbis man 
possessed another bead of the Protector. This 'e did not exhibit publicly, 
such a proceeding being considered offensive uy the powers that were ; 
however, he showed it privately, for an extra fee, to those who asked to 
see it. Cox went the way of all flesh, and his collection the way of all 
saéh rubbish = for a time we hear no more of Cromwell’s heads, until the 
French Revolution roused a strong democratic spirit in Eagland. Then, 
according to an advertisement iu the Morning Chronicle of March 18, 
1799, “ the real embalmed head of the powerful and renowned usurper 
Oliver Cromwell,” was exhibited “in Mead Court, Old Bond Street, 
where the rattlesnake was shewn last year.” Hamlet’s idea of the noble 
dust of Alexander stopping a bung-hole, was nothing to the head of Crom- 
bi succeeding the rattlesnake that was shewn last year! The revolu- 
tionary spirit soon died out in Eogland ; Buonaparte became a national 
prog J ; and newspapers and magazines were never weary of comparing 
on Boglish with the French usurper : consequently, the various heads of 

oo bts sg to bide their time in oblivion. 

cir time came. A new science, phrenology, appeared, aud 

one more drew them from their obscurity. ” How mano different heads of 

tomwell have been exhibited and descanted upon by peripatetic lec- 
turers, soi-disant profe d Ava Asa: + 

bat professors, and others, it would be impossible to say ; 

pany oe well know that two skulls of the vulgar murderer Eugeae 

m have received similar attentions, we may conclude that, from 


first to or: ome are been many more counterfeit heads of the more 


whose bead was embalmed before or after it had been cut off and 
spiked?” Ofcourse, it would be considered the height of impertinence 
if we replied: “ No, we cannot; but an embalmed head may have qui- | 
etly rested, attached to its body, in its coffia, for many years, and then, 
by some sacrilegious cheat, may have been cut off, and, with a rusty old 
spike thrust through it, exhibited for pelf.’’ One of the proprietors of a 
Cromwell’s bead, however, used a more original argument. He said : 
“ The very peculiar roundness of this head proves that it mast have be 
louged to the chief of the Round-beads ;” and we mast confess we have 
often heard much worse showman’s logic. 

Where history is utterly dark, and dim tradition affords but a feeble 
and.doubtful light, we may defvreatially bazard a conjecture : that Crom- 
well, on his death-bed, foreseeiog that the Restoration would sooner or 
later take place, wished his remains to be preserved from desecration, is 
natural enough ; but the romantic idea of being buried in the field of 
Naseby, is certainly very uulike the character of the man, Nor is it pro- 
bable that an ambitious desire to be interred in Westminster Abbey 
formed any part of his dying thoughts; but he may have expressed a 
wisb, in the scriptural language he loved so well, to be gathered to bis 
fathers, and, consequently, his remains may have been taken to his fa- 
mily burying place at Huntingdon. Thisconjecture is not altogether in- 
compatible with Barkstead’s statement. Those who took the body as far 
as Huntingdon, and there buried it, may, to preserve the sect et, and mis- 
lead inimieal inquirers, have agreed to state that it was taken on to 
Naseby. The tradition among the immediate descendants of Cromwell 
has ever been, that he was buried in a field on his paternal estate at 
Huntingdon ; and it is a curious and suggestive circumstance in connec- 
tion with this subject, that the burial-place of Elizabeth, wife of the Pro- 
tector, is also unknown, though she survived her husband for seven years. 
She died in the house of Mr. Ciaypole, her soa-ia-law, at Norborough, in 
Liocolasbire. Some writers assert that she was buried in the chancel of 
Norborough church ; others, at Wicken, in Cambridgeshire ; while, again, 
others state that her remains were temporarily deposited at Norborough, 
and subsequently removed to some place uhkoowa. But, as neither mo- 
numental inscription nor parish register records her place of sepulture, 
we may reasonably vonjecture that she was privately interred beside the 
remains of her husband ; and, though we are still ignorant of the exact 
spot, we may conclude that his body was not subjected to the indignities 
intended for it by Charles If. and the parliament of the Restoration. 
Our ignorance of Cromwell’s real place of burial is, however, of but 
little moment: in the woids of Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, we may, in 
conclusion, say, that 
Without a monument, his memory is safe. 

They only want an epitaph 

That do remain alone 

Alive in an inscription, 

Remembered only in the brass or marbie stone. 





SPECULATION. 


L 


It was past midoight, and London was io its glory. The crowd of 
carriages and pedestrians was swollen by the contributions of the thea- 
tres, which now gave forth their audiences in dense volumes ; and talk- 
ing, laughing, and sometimes singing, the denizens of the metropolis 
paseed proudly along their illumined streets in all the security of noon- 
day. It was impossible to observe the aspect of the night, for the lamps 
of the sky—never at any time so bright to the multitude as the gaslights 
of London—were invisible ; and when a sudden shower descended, it 
took everybody by surprise. Almost immediately the great bulk of the 
pedestrians vanished, you could not tell how or where, absorbed as it 
might seem by the ducts at their side ; and, in the same mysterious fash- 
ion, the vehicles were instantly doubled and trebled in number, and their 
gliding pace and rattling wheels became a rush and a roar. 

Io one of the more aristocratic quarters of the town, a lady and gentle- 
mao, after endeavouring iu vain tu find a backney-carriage, were fain 
to run up the steps of a house they were passing and take shelter in the 
doorway. The gentleman was aman of about middle age, well dressed 
aod well manuered ; and the lady, who much younger, had some- 


——— 


mach taken up with business : when at home, he does nothing bat pore 
over papers and acconnts, And that reminds me that he is at home now. 
Good-night, ma’am ;” and taking advantage of a pause in the rain, the 
communicative domestic ran off to his master’s bouse, and let bimeelf in 


“ Now, you see, John,” said the yong wife, bardly able to smother a 
laugh—** now you see what the objec. of your eavy is, Why, you enjoy 
life more yourself! You entertain some friends; sometimes you are 
no means satisfied with a couple of glasses of sherry ; you ride after the 
hounds more than oxce in the year, without the trouble of keeping 
horses ; you never think of business without the walls of Somerset House ; 
and, besides all that, John, you have the advantage of a little wife to 
laugh with you whea you are merry, comfort or rally you when you are 
sad, and keep you in order when you are naughty.” 

“ That is all very well,” said the husband, walking thoughtfully along, 
for it was now fair; “ bat I wish I were in that man’s worldly position!” 


It, 


The little wife was at home, looking wonderfully well in a low dress, 
although it had long seen its last party, and fidgeting about the room in 
expectation of her husband coming in to dinner. It was long past bis 
hour ; and as the Somerset House gentlemen usually introduce their offi- 
cial methodism at home, she was more surprised than the occasion would 
have seemed to require. By and by, she became a little nervous ; and as 
his well-known knock at length shook the door, she thought to herself 
that the sound was not so authoritative as usual. No wonder; for w 

he came in, he was pale and haggard: looking, and sat down without ten- 
dering a word of explanation, or even seeming to know that he was later 
than usual. The wife made no remark ; tut getting a glass of wine from 
the cupboard, made him drink it, with one of those pretty gestares of 
command that never fail with right-minded husbands, 

‘‘ That has done me good,” said he; “I wanted it, and you couldn’t 
guess why in a month.” 

“Is it anything about Jones?” 

“ Jones? No—what puts that iato your head *—it is about somebody 
you saw more lately than Jones.” 

‘‘T am curious to know who itis, and what it is ; but wait till after din- 
ner : you are not looking so well as usual.’ 

“ Let me tell you now, while dinner is coming up; I shall eat all the 
better for getting it off my mind. You must know, I have been looking 
in at a coroner’s inquest.” 

* A coroner’s inquest !—are you sure it ia not about Jones?” 

** Don’t be silly, or I won’t say another word. Am I always to have 
Jones flung at my head in this way ?” 

“I am eure I never mentioned his name before, since the night we were 
at the theatre. You must have been thinking of him yourself—that’s 
it.” 

“T tell you, I looked at a coroner’s inquest ; but I kept staring so 
much at the witness who was giving evidence wheo I went in, that I lost 
a good deal of what he said at firat. I was sure I knew the man; his 
face, his gestures, the tone of his voice, all were familiar to me; but I 
could not call to mind where I had seen or known him. He described 
the appearance and manner of the gentleman who had died under the 
circumstances that were to be investigated ; and, from what he said, no- 
thing could be more unlikely than that the unfortunate man had died by 
his own act. What he told, however, of the way of living of the deceased 
called up a strange suspicion in my mind. I could not learn from those 
round me, who had come in late like myself, the name of the street talked 
of ; and I waited, with an impatience [ can hardly describe, throughout 
the whole proceedings, till it was painfully clear to everybody present 
that it was actually one of the most deliberate cases of suicide on record. 
The jury, however, came to no decision ; some other evidence was want- 
ed, and they adjourned to a future day. The moment the court broke 
up, I flew to look at the dead body.” 

“ Well, John,” cried the wife, “ you knew the unhappy man? He was 
one of our acquaintances? Speak!’ 

“ He was no acquaintance of ours; we never saw him but once in our 
lives ; and yet I am sure you cannot help being shocked when you hear 
that the corpse I saw lying in the dead-house, stiff and stark, was that ef 
the man we saw alight from a carriage on our way home from the thea- 
tre, and in whose worldly position I so earnestly wished myself to be!” 
The young wife trembled visibly, and the colour left her cheeks. 

“ Well, John,” said she, “‘and his worldly position—what had that to 





thiog nearly approaching to fashion in ber frank, self-possessed London 
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* Well, this is provoking !’’ said she ; “ but I amrightly served for put- 
ting on my best bonnet to go to the pit.” 

* Hang the bonnet!” replied the gentleman. “ Look how these car- 
riages are rattling past us!—what lucky fellows they contain! Why 
should you and! be trudging bome, after midnight, through the sloppy 
streets and splasby rain ?”’ 

“Tush, there you are harping on that again! We might have bad a 
cab, if we had thought of it ; and we can afford one on a rare oceasion 
when we go to the theatre. And it is not a great many years, you know, 
since I could say that mnch; but a man with a gentlemanty employment 
in a public office, and a snug ealary of £260 a year, has no reason to be 
dissatisfied.” 

‘* Every man has reason to be dissatisfied when he sees fortune before 
him, and yet is allowed no opportunity to graspit. If I had not 
been scch a fool as to allow you to over-persuade me to refuse Jones’s 
offer of a share in that speculation, we might at this moment have been 
80 far on the way to wealth.” 

“I would not bave interfered, John—I declare I would not, if I had 
thought you would merely have lost your £100; but ! know you too 
well, and I suppoze you are not different from other people. If the specu- 
lation bad failed you ‘vould have tried to bolsterit up with more money; 
you would have got into debt ; you would have lost your appetite and 


your life.’’ 

“* All that is nonsense—the speculation was perfectly safe.”’ 

. “i = speculations are safe—till they fail. But what has Jones gained 
yi 

“Only a cool hundred : cent. per ceut.—that’s all.” 

“I deay it, Joho—I see nothing like a cool or a warm hundred about 
him. His apartments are not half so handsome as ours; I miss in them 
& baodred things that you and I reckon indispensable for comfort ; and 
iastead of being a happier man, he looks every day more anxious and 
careworn. You may depend upon it, both his hundreds are now in jeo- 
pardy, and perbaps something more besides—and speculations don’t al- 
ways succeed,” 

‘* Hush, hush! there is a carriage stopped two doors off. I wonder who 
it is that is coming out. A man about my own age.” 

a neither better looking nor better dressed,” whispered the wife 
smiling. 

“ See, he tarns towards us to pay the cab.” 

“* And gives, I dare be sworn, neither more nor less than the fare.” 

“ And now he mounts the steps, with his manservant waiting, bare- 
headed, to receive him ; and now he goes in to his home of luxury and 
splendour, and the door shuts out the vulgar world bebind him!” 

“ Why, John, it is not for nothing you have been to the theatre to- 
night! What is so interesting to you in that man ?” 

* Oh, nothing. He merely comes in, in the midet of my reflections, like 
an impersonaiion of my thought. I wisn [ were in that man’s position !”’ 
Here a wilder splash of rain came dowao ; and a person they had seen 
emerge from a neighbouring area without his hat, sprang up the steps 
beside them, to keep his bare poil from the blast. 

“ Pray, eir,’’ eaid the new comer, “ was it at the second door off the car- 
riage stopped just now ?’’ 

“Tt was.” 

“ And set down a gentleman?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T thought so. That was my master.” 

“ Pray, is your master,” asked the lady, smiling archly to her husband, 
“@ very rich man?’ 

“ A very rich man? Ob, no doubt ; everybody thinks so.”’ 

“ But have you no evidence of it yourself? Does he keep a great es- 
tablishment? Does he give fine entertaintments ?” P 

‘* Nothing of the sort: he’s a very quiet gentleman, my master is.” 

“ Does he spend money on his dinner and wine ?” 

“ He usually dines at his club—I suppose for about half-a- crown ; and, 
although he has plenty of good wine in bis cellars, he aever takes more 
himself than a glass or two of sherry.” 

“Then, how does he show that he is a man of fortune? 
game?” 

** Oh, bless you, no—nothinz of the kind.” 

* Has he an extravagant wife ?” 

“No wife at all.” 

“ Then, how does he amuse himself?” 

‘* He bas two or three horses down in the country, and follows the 


Does he 


do with it?” 

“ Nothing, of course—nothing that anybody knows. There were sur- 
mises in the court, whispers, rumours ; but that is always the case. No- 
thiog more is known than that the geutleman left his home late at night 
—or ratber early in the morniog—with the implements of destruction in 
his pocket, and that he was never seen again alive.” 

‘“* But bis worldly position?—the business he was constantly brooding 
over, according to bis seryant’s account—surely he did not abandon that 
in its prosperity to rush intO af accarsed grave ?” 

‘* How cau I tell? I know nothing about his business, but that it was 
great, heavy, and multifarious. That, however, is nothing to the pur- 
pose : men commit suicide from other causes than business.” 

“ Such was not the case bere, John,” said the little wife decisively. 
‘“‘ T remember his look, and it bad nothing in it of love, hate, jealousy, or 
revenge. That man had more than £100 at stake—more than was his 
own to lose—more than be could lose and live! Was Jones there?’ 
The busband muttered something terribly like an oath. 

“ He was there, but at a distance from me.”’ 

“ How did he look ¢” 

“ Just like everybody else—flushed with excitement.” 

“ Did you go together to the dead-house ?”” 

“No; what business had be io the dead-bouse? He never saw the 
man when liviog, and bad no curiosity about him whendead. That was 
not likely, for he was not fool enough to spend his money in the theatre, 


spirits; you would have been a miserable man, perhaps for the rest of| ang trudge home through the rain and mire ; and so, as soon as the court 


broke up, he set out full speed for home. I saw him ata distance still 
rushing along, and then be vanished.” 

“TI can understand his haste—there was somebody after him.” 

“ Somebody after him! What do you mean? Who was after him?” 

“ The corpse in the dead-house ?” 

“T declare you will make me angry. Jones is not the fool you take 
him for : he is a very clever, and a very thriving mao. In a few days, he 
is to get the use of a considerable sum of money, and it will work, I have 
no doubt, like his first hundred.” 

“ That is, it will run off to come region of hope, and another considera- 
ble sum of money with it.” 

“You don’t understand business, my dear,’’ said the husband contemp- 
tuously ; “you would have a man sit down all his life with his 8 
across, without making any attempt to elevate his position.” 

“ On the contrary, | would bave a man make the most strenuous at- 
temps to elevate bis position, but not by placing himself in circumstances 
of constant worry and constant temptation. When you placed a number 
of pounds in that Hamburg lottery—which you afterwards called the 
Humbug lottery—I made no opposition, because I saw you were bent 
upon it—and, in fact, I had a hankering myself after the folly ; although 
I knew very well it was hundreds or thousands to one against us. Bat 
what then? The money was epent, and there was an end. I had to do 
without a new dress for a while, that was the very worst of it; and in the 
meantime we enjoyed a waking dream now and then, and after it a laugh, 
about the fairy tortane that was coming to as. That was a mere folly, 
but a comparatively harmless one, because we kuew the cost, and, by a 
trifling sacrifice, could afford it. But such speculations as Jones’s !” 

“T tell you Jones will ride in his carriage while we are still trampi 
through the mire. But enough of this. I cannot get the dead-house 
its still tenant out of my head ; or that last midnight ramble, alone but 
for the haunting shadows that pursued, surrounded, and marshalled him 
the way that he was going ; or the white, dead face, with the fixed o 
eyes that were found looking up te God in the morning. Get me ano’ 
glass of wine—there’s a good girl.” 

“ No, dear,” said the little wife ; “I will get you a glass of brandy-and- 
water, and make it, as they say, ‘ecreeching hot ;’ and we will talk no more 
to-night about the dead man or our friend Jones.’”’ 


Ul. 


Some little time after this, the husband and wife were passing the even- 
ing socially together after tea—the gentleman reading aloud, and then 
joining the lady in a song at the piano. They were very comfortable, 
and it is to be hoped they knewit. The fire was bright, but not glaring ; 
the curtains were drawn go closely as to keep out even the idea of t 
dark gusty night; and the little woman was in excellent voice—yet 
she stopped in the middle of a duet, and said to her husband sud- 
denly : 

Why were you not at the adjourned inquest to-day?” 

* Becanse,” he replied, “I had heard about nothing else ever since the 
morning. There are terrible ramours about—of crimes that take away 
one’s breath by their magnitude ; and, in short, I was sick of the whole 








hounds, om some occasions when he happens to have time. But he is 


affair, and determined to wait for the moraing paper, which will tell 
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us all about it. But bark!—a double koock—I wonder whether it is 
us.” 

“It is Jones’s knock—with a little additional flourieh, but I could swear | 
to the substance ;’’ and presently the room door opened, and the servant | 
announced “ Mr. Jones.” 

Jones was a smart fellow, some years younger than our friend ; he bad | 


commodiously—ever becoming what the papers call, a prey to the de- 
vouring element, despite its ostrich-like capacity of digestion, that I sim- 
ply expressed my disbelief in the announcement, and turned round for 
another ten minutes’ doze. But whenI further beard that the news, first 
communicated by the milkman, and then strengthened by the housemaid 
next door (one of whose gentlemen had been out all night, and only jest 


@ look of business in bis face, a8 if he kuew what be was about ; but on | come home, such a figure as she never see), was finally corroborated by 


the present occasion, this seewed to be mantled over with an air of satis- 
faction, which surprised tbe lady very much. She had expected to find 
him pale, haggard, anxious-looking ; aud the horrid little woman could 
not help feeling disappointed. 

“ And so, Mr. Jones,” said ehe, when the greetings were over, and they 
were all three seated round the fire, “I am told you have become quitea 
prorperous man.” 

“That is true,” replied he. ’ 

“ And therefore, no doubt, a tranquil—bhappy—satiefied. eary-minded 
man ?” 

“ All true,” 

“ Then you have, of course, heard of your last venture ?” 

“ Yes; it is all gone, money and gains—every shilling.” 

“ And the large sum you were to have got the use of,” put in the hus- 
band—‘ all that is settled ?”” 

“ Quite settled : I have refused to take it. In short, Iam jast a bun- 
dred pounds worse than I was eight months ago—that is, in money.” 

* And in what else are you worse? I hope you have no bills out, or 
other obligations ?”’ 

“No: I alluded to the want of comfort at home, to the want of regu- 
lar sleep, to the want of quiet thoughts ; all these I have been minus for 
eight months. But the worst time Ihave bad was between the inquests ; 
for the opportunity that was before me of making an attempt to retrieve 
my loss, and on a ecale so large as to offer the chance of enormous gain, 
was +) peeanee I could hardly stand, and it shook my mind till it tot- 
ter 


“ What bad the inquest to do with it ?” said the husband, looking down, 
for he could hardly bear the keea look of Jones's eyes, although he felt 
impelled to ask the question. 

“Come, come,” replied his friend, almost sternly, ‘‘ have done with af- 
fectation. You know what the inquest had to do with it. The time was 
when that wretched man was as comfortable as yourself; and he might 
have remained so if he had only been satisfied with the risk of losses he 
could bear.” 

“If all men were so satisfied,” said the husband doggedly, “ what 
would become of the commercial greatness of Eogland ?” 

“ The commercial greatness of England would be far more secure than 
it is, if founded on reality instead of illusion. I tell you there is not a 
business failure in this country, however inconsiderable, which does not 
se far affect our prosperity ; and it does so, because nearly all business 
failures, however hovest the immediate bankrupts may be, are traceable 
in their ultimate causes to that want of integrity which speculates at the 
expense of other people, pocketing the gains, if any, and throwing else 
where—anywhere—tbe loes. Overtrading, as that want of integrity is 
mildly called, accompanies the greatness of Eagland ; but it is illogical 
to suppose that for that reason it is an essential part of it. So far from 
being so, it would not stand for a moment unless it assumed the charac- 
ter, and received the credit of honesty, thus trading on a lie in more senses 

one,” 

“ Well, Mr. Jones,” said the wife, looking very much pleased, “ now 
do tell us about the inquest.” 

“ All the rumours are confirmed, and more than confirmed ; and by 
the man’s own written confession of a guilt that makes one’s brain reel. 
I foresee, however, that the moral guilt will be measured by the pecuni- 
ary amount, and that the pressure of circumstances, which would extenu- 
ate the crimes of an ordinary malefactor, will have no effect in lessening 
the public abhorrence of the forger of a million. For my own part, | 
do not see that the amount has much to do with the question, further than 
that the mind of the tempted is not so much startied by the idea of a 
small fraud as of a large one. and, therefore, not so apt to consider seri- 
ously the nature of the guilt.” 

“ That, I think, is very just ; but tell us what was the course of the 
wpbapPy man, what were the circumstances which led him on to destruc- 
tion, You must know, my busband and I are personally interested in the 
question]; for we saw bim when alive, and had a great deal of conversation 


| a few damp lines in the Times, I expressed my feelings in a word or two, 
| which might not appear so pardonable in type as they did in the startle 
| of the intelligence, and jumped out of bed. In another quarter of an 
| hour I was oa my way to Bow Street in a Hansom. 

There was no want of evidence that a great excitement was stirring 
| an London. It was now about nine o’clock, and an unwonted rush of 
| cabs and people, all going one way, was perceptible even in Oxford 
| Street. Down Crown Street and across Seven Dials the crowd kept bur- 
rying on ; and as there must bave been a similar pressure from all direc- 
tions, it can be conceived that Long Acre was completely jammed up 
and impassable. 

I bave the doubtful advantage of being “ known to the police,” and I 
was socn permitted to shoulder my way through the buman barrier that 
closed the top of Bow Street. Once inside this, I was master of as sad a 
view as could fall to the lot of an ordinary Londoner to gaze upon. 
Some huge bare, blackened walls, with square perforations, from which 
the firemen, with their hatchets, were crashing the remaining glass and 
window-frames for the hose to enter ; a rooflees portico still plastered 
with tawdry posting-bille; a few charred and shortened beams seen 
through the window-holes, still blazing, and every now and then coming 
down with a great fall upon the embers below ; and everywhere within 
the boundary walls a haze of smoke and flashes and flying tons of water 
coming from unseen supplies, and spluttering, hissing, and crackling 
against the glowing ruins in all directions ;—this was all that occupied 
the spot where Covent Garden Theatre stood not balf a dozen hours be- 
fore. 

The crowd that gazed with me on all this devastation was a very pe- 

culiar one. It was purely theatrical. As bees return and haunt the 
spot where a hive bas been destroyed or despoiled, so did these people 
assemble about the wreck of the playhouse. They all knew one another, 
even to the inmates of the houses opposite, whose interests were more 
less wound up with the mammoth establishment no longer existing ; a 
they had all some dreadful story to tell of some acquaintance, more or 
less apocryphal, who had lost everything. The amount of personal ef- 
fects recklessly left about in a theatre by those to whom a superfluity of 
anything may be considered rather as the exception than the rule, was 
marvellous, And they all knew the particular individual who had dis- 
covered the fire, and saved the property, and cleared the bouse, and 
knew more about it all than anybody; and this was always somebody 
else ; and they all gravely asserted that the truth would never be known, 
which, from the utter and absolute destruction of everything, appeared 
more than probable. 
As I stood in the doorway of the gas-fitter’s shop a little knot of epec- 
tators were exchanging anecdotes. They had all the shaved face, hard 
red chapped skin, blue temples, and colour- gone olive-green frock-coat of 
the entire professional. 

** He’s a raging maniac !’’ one said. 

“It took six policemen to carry him out of the bouse by force, and put 
him in a cell for security ; and be only keeps on crying out, ‘ Throw me 
iu the flames!’ ” 

* When Weston went back to see if he could save the double-bass,”’ 
said a property-man, “ he found two Don Cwsar de Bazans dancing the 
polka together, and everything in a blaze, and he had some job to get 

em out ; and when they come into the street all tbe crowd set on ’em and 
hooted ’em, and cried out, ‘ Who burnt the theatre ?’ ‘ Who set it a fire ?’ 
they cried ; and they was close upon having a nasty time of it, if they 
badn’t gone into the coffee-shop.” 

“ Arry’s took to it worse than any,” observed an evident super ; “ he 
says his benefit’s ruined, but they give him a sleepy draught, and he’s up 
in that room there where the blind’s down—that’s where he is.”’ 

Patting the benefit and the house together, I found out who ’Arry was, 
and boped he would recover for the evening’s rally, 

* All the tricks are saved,” said another, “‘and they found the goose 
down Mra. Warner’s rails at tie back of the Bedford, just as if nothing 
had happened.” 





about bim, and’—— 

“ And I solemnly wished””—— broke in the husband. 

“ Hush, John, not a word !—for I am anxious to here Mr, Jones.” 

*T have little to tell. He was a provincial attorney in Irelaod, in 
very moderate business ; but being a man of talent and firmness of char 
acter, he was instrumental in establishing a bank in the couuty, and be- 
came a person of some consequence. He at length felt his field to be 
too small, and in an evil boar came to London, where bis connection with 
the bank introduced bim at once to the speculators and capitalists of the 
City ; and this led to large business as a parliamentary agent, and to 
bis becoming chairman of the directors of a great joint-stock bank in 
London. The road of ambition was now fairly opened. He got into par- 
liament, made bimeelf the jeader in the Irish Brigade ; then deserted his 
party, and became a Lord of the Treasury, In the meantime, he was 
very busy with the Eucumbered Estates Bill ; and having procured from 
the commisrioners under it almost unlimited authority, he organised an 
aseociation in England for purchasing, and afterwards selling to enor- 
mous advantage; properties sold in the Eocumbered Estates Court. He 
pow became chairman of ihe Swedish Railway, arranged a new inzurance 
company, established a newspaper of his own in Dublin, and planged 
deep into English, Italian, Spanish, and American railways. This is the 
rough outline ; but when and where the pressure first began; when this 
p>. oct obscure and moneyless man found that he could not pursue 
such schemes without funde ; and what were the precise circumstances 
that originated bis crimes, and led him on, step by step, to perdition, is 
not yet known. It is known, however, that be obtained money on the 
security of forged titles, as from the Eacumbered Estates Court. He fa- 
bricated shares of the Swedish Railway to the amount of a quarter of a 
million ; and besides the assignments of numerous deeds he held in trust, 
he forged on private individuals to the amount of at least £100,000.” 

“ What a gigantic criminal!” cried the young wife—* can it be that it 
is the same man we raw paying the coachman a shilling |” 

“Tt appears that for some time he must have contemplated his violent 
release from the fever of mind in which ke had lived solong. But at 
length the occasion came; the forgery of one of the Eacumbered Estates 
deeds was on the eve of discovery ; and the wretched man went forth 
from his own house in the dead of night, with the instruments of death 
in his pocket.” A pause bere eneued, which was at length broken by the 


“ All this is very dreadful, Jones,” said he ; ‘but the case is not dif- 
ferent, gree. as regards magnitude, from numerous other cases of a simi- 
lar kind, Why sbouid it bave greater effect than they ?” . 

On the same principle that a sleeper is awakened by the crash of than- 
der, who would not bear a knock at the street door. This will have an 
effect which it is impossible to overestimate, because the sleepers it will 
rouse must be counted by tens and hundreds of thousands. any a rest- 
less my Ha will this news give rise to throughout the length and breadth 
of the land—many a ghastly look, many a pale and baggard face. In 
many an imagination, will the midnight course of the suloide be traced 
in his wandering over that dark beath ; and by many a bedside will stand 

Appearance of the lifeless form lying in the dead-house. To-night, I 
myself should bave been visited by these fancies, if [bad not taken means 
to enable me to set them at defiance. I am very, very thankful”—and 
the speaker’s voice trembled. “I trust that many thousands more will 
receive a lesson from the fate of John Sadleir! But I mast now go. 
Good-bye—God bless you!” 

Both of them followed him to the door. 

“I thank you, Joues, for this visit,” said the husbaud—“I thank you 
sincerely.” 

“ And—I—too |’’ said the wife. Her voice was broken, and tears were 
streaming down her cheeks ; and when the door sbut, the little woman 
threw herself into her husband’s arms and sobbed outright. 


THEATRICAL ASHES. 


“ At what time did you come home last night ?” 
“ About two.’’ 

“ Then you don’t know the news?” 

* No—what?” 

“ Covent Garden Theatre is burat to the ground!” 

“ O! nonsense!’ 

This coaversation was shouted through the door that separated my 
brother’s bedroom from my own. There appeared something so preposte- 

Theatre ever being burnt down—ot those 





rous in the idea of Covent Garden 
stone corridors aioug which we were accustomed to walk, Gibus hat and 
double lorgnette in haod—tbat broad magnificent staircase, with its mar- 
ble pillars and brouzed wickets—that grand portico with its massive co- 
lumus, under which the stream of carriages flowed so continuously and 


I felt that this must be the goose who came out of the flat portfolio, 
and I rejoiced at his preservation. It struck me, however, that there were 
still some guinea-pigs and pigeons to account for. I was less anxious 
about the canary who was fired out of the gun, rammed down with a gold 
watch for a wad, because he was, in a degree, inured to surprises and ex- 
plosions. 

The group moved on—at the order of a myrmidoa—and I was left to 
my own reflections. I remembered the scene in the pantomime lately 
played there, where the knockers spontaneously aroused the people in the 
fire scene. With that belief in actuality which we can never separate 
from a pantomime, I wondered if all the knockers begun to rap as usual 
whea the real fire broke out, confusing that power with the necroman- 
cer’s bell in the gallery, and table in the pit. Then I lamented—I be- 
lieve with everybody—the really miserable end of such a splendid build- 
ing. If it was tated to be burnt down, the fire should have burst out-— 
provided all could have got away—in the las; scene of Le Prophéte, 
with Mario singing the drinking song, surrounded by his beautiful bac- 
chantes, as the flames began to Jap and twine about the gilded doors and 
costly draperies of the palace of Munster, But it was saddening to think 
of the low, dull, brutal orgy that had immediately preceded, and per- 
haps hastened, the catastrephe. I heard that such a scene of vicious 
riot and rampant suobbery had never before been witnessed in London. 

“Iv's burst out again over the property-room,” said a fireman to his 
fellow as they paseed. 

Here was enough matter for speculation connected with departed glo- 
ries. Many were thinking of the manuscripts, the scores, and the docu- 
ments destroyed ; my mind wandered to humbler things. I wondered at 
what time was burnt the letter B, that Gennaro cut with bis dagger from 
over the Borgia’s door—always of a different colour to the “ orgia,”’ and 
palpable as to its destination. 


up to the pescatori on the sunoy strand of Portici ; how rapidly the red 
candles must have melted, that adorned the chandelier in the act of the 
Huguenots ; and whether the Der Freischiitz ow] winked when the flames 
deranged bis machinery. And I pictured the general and burried de- 
struction of the Druids’ beards, and Mario’s long chocolate-coloured 
boots, and the bright breastplate in which Soldi sang the Rataplan—the 
Somuambula mill-wheel, with the candlestick that Viardot let fall from 
it, and the padded bricks she pushed aside with her feet when the plank 
cracked ; the sword that Tagliafico cracked across his knee, when he de- 
clared he was not an assassin—the profile horse of the statue ia Don 
Giovanni ; and the pony chaise that brought on Ronconi ia the Elisir. 

A thundering crash interrupted the meditations. 

* Down at last!” said a firemaa. 

* What’s down ?” I asked. 

“The top-stairs of the perscenium boxes ; they’ve been hanging by 
nothing ever sitice it broke out.” 

I remembered the stairs. I bad gone up them the last time I was at 
the theatre, getting there late to joiu some friends—after a public occu- 
pation of my own—to see the end of the Favorita. And this was really 
within these four smoking, blackened, boundaries! It was bere that I 
had bebeld that most impressive scene that bad scarcely ever beeu sur- 
passed upon the stage—that beautiful abbey with its lofty, half-ruined 
roof, through the chioks of which the grey dull morning light was begin- 
ning to steal, in fine contrast with the dim lamps hung along the aisles, 
the illuminated windows of the chapel in which the early mass was being 
performed, and the glowworm glimmer of the lanterns, passing amongst 
the columned walls of the cemetery, where the monks were digging their 
own graves. I recalled the rapt and breathless silence of the vast and 
brilliant audience, as the frail and beautiful, and broken-hearted woman 
came in her monastic disguise to seek him whom alone sbe loved in the 
world ; and how ia that wildly, despairing and lovely burst of song she 
poured out her life at his feet. All the real and actual dissolve away— 
the ruins, the crowd, the torrents of clear water in the kennels, the prison- 
van at the door of the police office ; and in their place the grim circle of 
monks were crowding round the dead body, chanting the ghastly De Pro- 
fundis, as the curtain came down like a huge pall, and the audience 
scarcely dared to break the almost painful silence by the burst of ap- 
plause for the magnificence of the representation. 

I was sitting that night—it was well advanced— in the coffee-room of an 
adjoining hotel where everybody was talking about the fire; and one 
man, who, I was certain, had not been there at all, was informing an ad- 
miring circle, how he believed he had saved the music-room, by directing 
the firemen te play on it. (We all know how amateurs’ directions are 
likely to be received by the brigade, at the height of a great couflagra- 
tion.) I was sitting here, I say, listeniug, like everybody else, more to 
the general topic than to a lyrical chronicle of how “ the hardy Norse- 
inan’s house of yore” had ruled the stormy sea, which was being sung at 
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| her upon the expediency of breaking with bis old political friends. 








the end of the room—when an esteemed friend, who had been more con- 
cerned in the calamity than most people, suggested that we should go 
and see the ruins at night. He was in authority. The policemen put the 
crowd on one side, and touched their hats as we passed ; the firemen cau- 
tioned us not to tumble over tke hose, and the superintendent directed us 
to the best point of view, which was in Hart Street, with an intimation 
not to keep there longer than we coull help, as the huge back wall of the 
theatre was already giving. 

Impressive as the sight bad been in the day-time, it was nothing com- 
pared to that now before us. We were at the extreme back of the stage, 
looking right over the glowing area of the entire building to the southern 
wall, against which the coats and bonnets used to hang on the left of the 
pit-entrance in Bow Street. A stranger would not have discovered one 
single object whereby to trace the different portions—stage, auditory, or 
approaches—of what had once been the theatre ; all was destroyed! [ 
bad never seen 80 vast aruin. It remicded me—as it did many others— 
of the Colosseum. Indeed, it could be compared to little else ; nothing 
in Pompeii would have over-topped the first-floor. Every combustible 
remnant was still a-light. Flames were creeping out from crevices high 
up in the walls, as they do from large pieces of coal when it first breake, 
The Queen’s Entrance was still literally a bonfire, and every now and 
then a burning beam came down and a large and momentary firework of 
sparks and stars marked its fall. But it was on the ground that the most 
startling effect was produced. The entire area formed a black plot, so te 
speak; from which arove countless points of light, that [ could compare 
to nothing better than crocuses of fire. There were myriads and myriads 
of these beaks of flame and of all colours—red, and blue, and bright D, 
and yellow—twinkling about as one has observed in illurmination-lamps 
put on the ground at public gardens. Now and then, as the hose of some 
engine deluged them, a great black void appeared, and this could be 
traced, as the stream fell, all across the ground. But it burst out again. 
in a minute, By-standers suggested it was the coloured fires used in the 
theatre which produced this effect; but they were wrong. The intense 
heat and the water together had given rise to many chemical combina- 
tions that tinged the flames, to which the mineral colours used in distem- 
per painting largely contributed. 

Preceded by a fireman, with a lantern, we entered the old box-office 
and then went along the ruins parallel with Bow Street, until we came 
to the grand entrance. The magnificent staircase was covered with the 
same crocus-like lights, and edged by split and broken columns, like ceme- 
tary monuments. The hall where the footmen were accustomed to wait 
was choked up with beams, joists, twisted gas-fittings, bits of scorched red 
fabric—half cloth half tinder—puddles of water and ashes, and now and 
then showers of fire from embers bigh above. Add to this the cries of the 
firemen, the measured double-beat of the engines, the hissing and slapping 
of the water as it flew against the walls, and an occasional explosion in 
~ interior, and it will be perceived that no ordinary sight presented it- 
aelf. 

“ This is a sad sight, sir,” said an old professional, who, wrapped in one. 
of those cloaks peculiar to bis calling, was watcbiog the crocuses like 
myself. ‘It would have broken poor Mr. Kemble’s heart. I was saying 
to-day, I met him coming out of this very door when Mr. Albano’s men 
began to alter the house in ‘forty-seven, and he said he bad been to see 
the last of poor Covent Garden, aud appeared completely upset. But he 
never thought it would bave an end like this!” 

I left the spot, for it was now very late, and walked home alone, pon- 
dering on the actor’s words ; for they bad given rise to another train of 
recollections, Covent Garden was the first theatre | had ever been taken 
to. I was put to bed in the middle of the day, the better to enable me to 
face the late hours; and I saw King Lear and Cherry and Fair Star ; 
but all I can recollect was that I was taken in the saloon to bave a glass 
of wine and water and a macaroon between the plays, and that there was 
@ large ship with spangled sails, which, | have always bad an impression, 
sailed right round the pit; but this must bave been a confusion of ideas 
resulting from the utter bewilderment in which I passed the evening. 

But | had clearer notions of many other later and pleasant things—of 
being over head and ears in schgolboy-love with Fanny Kemble, and sav- 
ing four weeks’ allowance to go to the gallery, and see ber in Juliet ; and, 
after, watching the robbery of the Bath Mail, and beariag “ Hurrah for 
the Road!” in Paul Clifford. It was also at Coveat Garden that I had 
first seen childhood’s noticns of fairy-land realised, as Beauty and the 
Beast, The White Cat, the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, and a long train 
of glittering personages swept by. I had seen the Court of Comus here, 
and heard Cool deny thaf Charles was Sir Harcourt Courtley’s son ; and 
had vivid recollections of the unpleasant night that Mr. W. H. Payne 
passed in the Great Bed of Ware—of the thump be got on the back of bis 
head from the archway, as he bowed to bis retainers, as Guy Earl of War- 
wick, whilst carried into his castle on their shoulders—of the heedless 
manner in which he shat his own same head into the Otranto helmet! 
Much more than this I thought about. But my last recollection connect- 
ed with the theatre, before its change, was seeing the old spiral staircase, 
down which Aladdin wound to the enchanted gardens, aud a rat-eaten 
wicker-and-canvass elephant—it was once Bluebeard’s—going off piece- 
meal in a waggon, having been purchased by a country manager, when 
the rout of properties took place. 

I hear that the theatre is never to be rebuilt, but that a market for 
poultry is to occupy its site. Boaden reports Johu Kemble to have said, 
on the morning atter the fall of Covent Garden the First, in eighteen 
hundred and eight, “ Of all this vast treasure, nothing pow remaios but 
the arms of Eugland over the entrance of the theatre, and the Roman 
— standing solitary in the market-place.”’ 

would have a souvenir of the late theatre also in the market place. 
It sbould be a fountain, the basin supported by Norma, Don Giovanni, 
Dulcamara, Valentine, Maffeo Orsini, and Fides ; and on the top I would 
have a statue, suggested by the antique, of Mario sitting amongst the 
ruins of Covent Garden. 





WAS GEORGE IV. MARRIED TO MRS. FITZHERBERT? 


Concluded from last week’s “ Albion.” 
After the death of Queen Caroline, the King announced to Mrs. Fitz- 


I wondered, also, how long it took to | herbert his intention to marry agaio,—an announcement to which she 
melt the Norma gong ; how soon to consume the fish that were thrown simply replied with a “ Very well, Sir.’ The Duke of York, who was al- 


ways the warm friend of Mrs. Fiizherbert, in alluding to the possible po- 
litical consequences of her union with the Prince, remarked :—“ Thank 
God, he could never wish to raise any claim in contravention of the rights 
of his brother,” In conjunction with Queen Charlotte, the Duke obtained 
for her £6,000 a-year, “ in a mortgage deed, which they procured for her, 
on the Palace at Brighton.” King George and his Consort treated her 
with marked respect, and her influence was so great over the former that 
when he was not oa speaking terms with the Prince, she obtained from 
him a promise to treat his son with kindness ; and the Prince “ returned 
from Court in the highest spirits, unaware of the person to whom he was 
indebted!’ The Prince himself showed in what degree he esteemed her 
judgment by sending for her to Brighton, after their separation, to —— 
e 
gave him excellent advice—to act honestly ; he, of course, did exactly 
the reverse. At the time too when, despite his affection for children, he 
treated his own daughter with extraordinary barshness, the Princess . 
Charlotte flung herself on the neck of Mrs. Fitzherbert, and implored her 
to beseech her father to treat her with more kindness. The Lady weep- 
ingly performed the mission assigned her, and told the Prince what evil 
results might follow if be did not bestow on bis daughter the marks of af- 
fection which she so well deserved. ‘“ That is your opinion, madam,” 
was his only reply. . 
Some regard for the deceived lady, however, evidently clung by Prince 
Fiorizel long after be had become King, and when no particle of romance 
remained. Oa his death-bed, Maria Fitzherbert addressed to him some 
touching lines, as from a wife offering her service to a sick husband, which 
he did not perase without emotion, and he is said to have attached great 
value to a portrait of her, taken when she had first attracted his variable 
fancy. With this portrait round his neck he is believed to have been en- 
tombed. Such was the belief, the probably pleasant belief, of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert herself, and it is in some degree confirmed by Dr. Carr, Bishop of 
Worcester, who, on being questioned on the subject by Mr. Bodenbam, rée- 
plied,“ Yes, it is very true what you bave heard. 1 remained by the 
body of the King when they wrapped it round in the cerecloth ; but be- 
fore that was done, I saw a portrait suspended round his neck,—it wae 
attached to a little silver chain.” : 
William the Fourth readily granted an interview, for which Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert applied after the death of her late busband, the King. At this 
interview, His Majesty perused all the documents submitted to him by 
the lady. He “ was moved to tears by the perusal, and expressed his sur- 
priee at so much forbearasce, with such documents in ber possession, and 
under the pressure of such long and severetrials.” The King offered to 
make her some amends, by creating her a Duchess, but “she replied that 
she did not wish for any rank ; that she had borne through life the — 
of Mrs. Fitzberbert; that she had never disgraced it, and did not ab 
to change it.” The King, thereupon, authorized ber to assume the royal. 
livery, and to wear widow’s weeds for his predecessor. On another occa- - 
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1856. 


——— 
6 t of her 

ited her to the Pavilion, where he ‘ banded ber ou 
oo iad intreduoed her to his family, one after another, as one of 


themselves.— ‘ , : 

“« Mrs. Pitzberbert told me that the first day, when, in compliance —o 
commands of the King, she went to the Pavilion, and was presented oe 
to the Queen and the Ro al Family, she was herself much een hich 

~ t composure with which she was able to sustain a trial of fortitu fe y ) oe 
. ) - ared so alarming at a distance ; bat she believed the excitement _" “4 
ined her. It was not so the next dinner at which she was te aed 
game family circle ; and the many reflections which thea OP eed h e Kin 5 
very nearly overpowered her. Afterwards she frequently attended the se 
small Sunday parties at Brighton, and then, as upon all other occasions, 
was received with uniform kindness and consideration. 


orgnton te a ; 1 family. 
She was treated with similar distinction by the French roya : 
Iu one of her letters, dated “ Paris, Dec. 7, 1833,” there is the following 


ssage :-— ‘ 
I have taken a very og 3 apartment and live very retired, seeing occa- 
sionally some friends. The Duke of Orleans came to see me the moment I ar. 
rived, with a thousand kind messages from the King and Queen, desiring me 
to go to them, which I accordingly have done. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of their reception of me : they are both eld acquaintances of mine. | 
have declined ail their fétes, and they have givea me a general invitation to go 
there every evening whenever I like it, in a quiet family way, which suits me 
very much. | really think I never saw @ more amiable family : 80 happy and 
so united. The King seems worn to death with business all day and al night ; 
but he assured me that things were going on much better, though there were 
a great many wicked people trying to make mischief. 1 told him that I was 
afraid he had sent many of them to make a disturbance in our country. He is 
very much attached to Engiand, and hopes we shali always be friew 

It is a matter of regret that Mrs. Fitzherbert destroyed her correspond- 
ence with the Duke of York. After the Duke’s death, Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor gave up to ber her own letters. She expressed her delight at reco- 
vering them, as “she had been almost afraid that they would bave got 
those papers frem him.” “Not all the kings on the earth should bave 
obtained them,” was the reply of Sir Herbert. The extent of the corres- 
pondence may be judged of by the fact, that Mrs. Fitzherbert “ wae for 
two years employed in the perusal and burning of these letters.’’ So 
much thé worse, as far as the holocaust is concerned, for she says, after 
avowing that had she been mercenary “she might have obtained any 
price she had chosen to ask for the correspondence,” ehe adds that “ she 
could bave given the best private and public history of all the transac- 
tions of the country, from the close of the American War down to the 
death of the Duke of York, either from ber communications with the 
Duke, or her own connexions with the opposite party, through the Prince 
and his friends.” 

The burning of the correspondence between Mra. Fitzherbert and the 
Dake of York was not the only act of cremation over which the lovers of 
private history bave to mourn. Oa the death of George the Fourth, the 
following paper was drawu up and signed by the respective parties named 
therein. 


‘It is agreed by Mrs. Fitzherbert on the one part, and the executors of the 
late King on the other, that each will destroy all papers and documents (with 
the exception of those hereafter mentioned) in the possession of either, signed 
or written by Mrs. Pitzherbert, or by her directions, or signed or writtea by the 
late King, when Prince of Wales, or King ef Great Britain, &c., or by his com- 
mand. The two parties agree, that in case any papers signed or written by 
either of the parties above mentioned, or by the authority of either, shall ever 
hereafter be found among tbe papers of the other, they shall be given up as the 
property of the writer or signer thereof, or of the person who authorized the 
writing or signature thereof. Such papers and documents as Mrs. Fitazherbert 
shall wish to keep, sball be sealed up in a cover under the seals of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir William Knighton, and of the Earl of Albemarle and Lord 
Stourton, and be lodged in the bank of Messrs. Coutts, at the disposition of the 
Earl of Albemarle and of Lord Stourton. The seals not to be broken without 
the knowledge of the Duke of Wellington and Sir William Knighton. It is un- 
derstood that no copy of any paper or document is to be taken or kept on either 
side. Here follows alist of the papers and documents retained by Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert :—‘.1. The mortgage on the Palace at Brighton.—-2. The certificate of 
the marriage, dated Dec. 2ist, 1785.—3. Letter from the late King, relating to 
the marriage, signed [George the Fourth].—4. Will written by the late King 
(George the Fourth].—5. Memorandum written by Mrs. Fitzherbert, attached 
lw a letter written by the clergyman who performed the murriage ceremony.’ ”’ 


The scene of the burning must have been one of some interest. It is 
thus described by Lord Albemarle in a letter to Lord Stourtoa.— 


** | am happy in being able to inform you that the business is now completely 
arranged, and, I believe I may add, to the satisfaction of all parties. Yester- 
day, the Duke of Wellington, Mrs. Fitzherbert and myself, were busily engaged 
in burning all the letters, on either side, with the exception of those which 
Mrs. Fitzherbert chose to keep. It would be unjust to the Duke of Welliagton 
if I did not say that his condact was gentlemanly and friendly to Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert in every respect, and I know that she is perfectly satisfied—After our 
_s work of burning was over, I went to Messrs. Coutts’s and delivered into 

r. Dickie’s hands (by Mrs. Fitzherbert’s desire) the parcel containing the 
documents and letters reserved, signed and sealed by the Duke of Wellington 
and myself. Whenever your Lordship returns to London you will have the 
goodness to add your name and seal.—lIt is satisfactory to me to add that 
amongst the papece brought and destroyed by the Duke of Wellington, were the 
letters which Mrs. Fitzherbert had missed, and which she supposed to have 
been obtained by Sir William Knighton, and kept by him. I believe the letters 
were of no consequence, but I clearly saw that this circumstance was an ad- 
ditional relief to Mrs. Fitzherbert’s mind. I am, sure that we both cordially 
agree in the hope, and I trust I may add in the confidence, that her anxiety on 
this most delicate subject may now be set at rest. She expresses most feelingly 
her gratitude to your Lordship for your useful and zealous assistance.” 


Mr. Langdale has in vain applied to the guardiaus of these documents, 
askiug for their publication, ia order to help him to prove his case, as 
defenaer of Mrs, Fitzherbert’s character. He bas been altogether uasuc- 
cessful. In February 1855, the Hon. Edward Keppel conveyed to hia, 
by letter, the opinion of the executors of the late Mrs. Fitzherbert—Sir 
G. Seymour and Mr. Forster. They are strongly against the production 
of there papers. “ The revival of the subject,” adds Mr. Keppel, “ would, 
if it attracted interest, only pander to the bad feelings or curiosity of the 
great world, without doing good where it is sincerely intended.” The 
document at Coutis’s which would probably prove of real interest is the 
letter signed by George the Fourth, and described as relating to tbe mar- 
riage. Mr. Langdale, however, cites a letter addressed by Lord Stour- 
ton to Lord Albemarle, in which reference is made to another document, 
undoubiedly of some importance, and also to a subject of some delicacy, 
seeing that there bas not been wanting a personage who described him- 
self as the issue of the union between Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince of 
Wales. That Lady, it may be observed, “assigned her reasons to me 
{Lord Stourton] for not placing them [the papers] under the custody of 
the Damers of the Jerninghams.”— 


“Tdo not feel satisfied that we have done every thing required, till I am cog- 
nisant of the nature of the document signed 5 in our Memorandum, said to con- 
tain a memorandum written by Mrs. Fitzherbert attached to a letter written by 
the clergyman who performed the marriage ceremony. Of all the documenta- 
ty papers, I consider this probably the most important ; particulariy if | am 
correct in the notion that this memorandum contains Mrs. Fitzherbert’s testi- 
mony that no issue arose from this marriage. At all events, the clergyman’s 
letter is, in itself (particularly as the certificate is a mutilated instrument.) a 
valuable record in favour of our friend’s reputation. I had myself, previously 
to this arrangement, taken the liberty to counsel Mrs. Fitzherbert to leave some 
evidence in her own handwriting as to the circumstances of no issue arising 
from this connection, and had advised it being noted with her own signature 
at the back of the certificate. To this she smilingly objected, on the score of 
delicacy, and I only state it at present in justificatien of my expectation that 
the memorandum | have alluded to is to this effect. Be it as it may, I cannot 
sos satisfied that I have entirely fulfilled my duty towards my relative and 

riend, while [ remain in entire ignorance of the exact purport of this clergy- 
man’s letter and the attached memorandum.” 

In one of the replies made by the Duke of Wellington to the repeated 
applications of his co-trustee, the Duke, aft:r alluding to the burning of 
apers and letters relating to the late King Ui :orge the Fourth aod Mrs. 
itzherbert, thus writes :-— 


‘‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert expressed a strong desire to retain undestroyed particu- 
lar ge in which she felt a strong interest. I considered it my duty te con- 
sent to these papers remaining undestroyed, if means could be devised of keep- 
ing them as secret and confidential papers as they had been up to that moment. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert expressed an anxiety at least equal to that which I felt, that 
those papers, although preserved, should not be made public. It was agreed, 
aetas, that they should be deposited in a packet, and be sealed up under 
@ seals of the Earl of Albemarle, your Lordship avd myself, and lodged at 

fessrs. Coutts’s, the bankers. Circuinstances have, in some degree, changed 
since the death of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; but it is still very desirable to avoid draw- 
ing public attention to, and re-awakening the subject by public discussion of 
the narrations to which the papers relate, which are deposited in the packet 
sealed up, to which I have above referred. And I am convinced that neither I 
nor any of the survivors of the royal family, of those who lived in the days in 
which these transactions oceurred, could view with more pain any publication 
+ dna of them than would the late Mrs. Fitzherbert wher alive. Under 
— < hla oo ey having acted conscientiously and upon honour throughout 
ta a want etailed in this letter, I cannot but consider it my duty to protest, and 
p . Lats test 1 solemnly against the measure proposed by your Lordship, that 
Pier ang 7 ay | Ang ES of papers belonging to the late Mrs. 
of the Karl of Albemarle, your Lordsuip, ‘ood eget” ater rane 


the Marchioness of Hertford. The monument is simply raised to the me- 


rent.” 
symbol. 


lady who erected it to the triple marriage of ber departed friend,” 


He has been impelled thereto by a desire to rescue the name and memory 1 


eary; for no living man thinks of casting reproach upon either. 
Holland’s idle words could not do it, and the writer whom Mr. Langdale 
uotes, we are very certain, from the words quoted, could not intend it. 
r. Langdale still asks, or rather hopes, for the publication of the docu 

ments locked up at Coutts’s bank. These business papers may throw 
some, but, perhaps, not much more light on this chapter of romantic bis- 
tory than Mr. Langdale bas given by printing the narrative of his kins- 
man, Lord Stourton, and adding thereto what he knew personally. His 
volume will neither raise nor depress Mrs. Fitzherbert in the jadgment 
and estimation of the pablic. On George the Fourth it will only beap an 
additional measure of contempt, and it will gratify the Church of Eag- 
land by showing how that Church was recognised by the Pope, when the 
Pontiff acknowledged the validity of its marriage ceremony, performed 
(without license, for anything we are told to the contrary) by an English 
clergyman, in Mrs. Fitzherbert’s own drawing-room. 





REMARKABLE OTTER HUNT. 


Most of our readers have heard of otter hunte, and many have doubt- 
less shared in the sport ; but we question if they ever heard of one in 
which neither dogs nor otter-spears were used to effect the capture. Here, 
then, is a singular adventure which occurred about two years ago. In- 
ceseant rains for several weeks, had caused heavy floods on the marshes 
and mill-streams of Stour Valley, and which, it is supposed, had driven 
an otter from his lair so far down the stream that he found himself quite 
out of his element, in a strong eurrent of salt water, which was rapidly 
hurrying him out to sea. I was proceeding in a emall boat down the 
river, on a fishing excursion, when my companion (an old fisherman) 
directed my attention to eome amphibious animal, swimming along by 
the bank of the river, and which we soon discovered to be a full-growa 
male otter. The boat was stopped, and a consultation took place between 
myeelf and companion, as to the practicability of making an assault upon 
the strange intruder. 

“If we go back for dogs, it will occupy so long a time that the tide 
will probably rise too high for the sport ; and if we lose sight of the ani- 
mal, perbaps we shall not find him again, for the tide runs strong here. I 
sboald much like to take him alive, and bunt him elsewhere ; but how are 
we to proceed ?” I enquired. 

“Tt is quite clear our nets are not etroug enough to hold him,” said the 
old man. 

“No!” replied ; “ but there is a five-prenged eel gore in the boat; and 
if we could get hold of bis tail with it, I think we might manage to secure 
him, without getting bitten or hurt.” 

The old fisherman shook his bead, and said they were “savage crit- 
turs.” However, after further conversation, we agreed to try and take 
the otter alive ; but if that was found impracticabie, tokaock him on the 
head with a mop-stick, which was the ouly other weapon in the boat. 
When we first pursued him, he dived, and went a long distance down the 
stream before again showing his head. Oa our second approach he 
crouched in the sea-weed, which bung in long fibres on the bank of the 
river. I stood at the head of the boat, with the eel prong in my hand, 
whilst my companion plied the oars ; and just as we came within range, 
aimed a blow as near as I could guess in the dirtction of the animal’s 
tail, but only grazed it, and away he darted back again up the stream, 
against tide. We followed him up, and again repeated our efforts, with 
the same result, the otter diving and darting from us with great agility. 
Still we felt sanguine of capturing him, as there were no holes in the 
bank of the river to which be could resort for temporary security: the 
ouly hiding place was the green sea-weed. After nearly an hour’s inde- 
fatigable exertion, in which we both participated with equal excitement, 
I succeeded in laying hold of the animal’s tail bet ween the prongs of the 
weapou—an exploit I had all along been aiming at. Duriog the next 
ten minutes a desperate battle ensued between myself and the otter, 
which plunged and splashed until I was wetted to the skin, and wa; three 
times as neur being bitten as possible, in endeavouring to secure the ani- 
malalive. I then endeavoured to get a noose round its neck ; but to no 
purpose. Twice I drew him into the boat, and the second time, on sud- 
denly drawing back the eel-gore, to preveat his seizing my companion 
by the leg, I lost my hold, and the otter leaped into the river free. 

* And there let him be!” eaid the old fisherman. 

“No, no!” said I. “ We'll not give him up, after such} a struggle as 
that; besides, it is too late to go fishing. See! we have been more than 
two hours bunting this otter, and bave come four miles down the stream 
with him. Was ever such an otter huot as this?” 

“ Perhaps not,” said he ; “ but do not again attempt to take it alive : 
I would not have him bite either of us for the best bag of gold in the 
land ; and as sure as fate he will, if we haul him into the boat alive. He 
gronnd his teeth at us like a tiger!” 

“ You are afraid of him, Richard!” I replied. 

“ Afraid or not,” said he, “ I’d rather give him a knock on the head 
with this miop-stick before taking him into the boat again.” 

“ Well, Richard, let us make another effort,” said 1! “ for I believe the 
otter is almost exhausted, after such a battle as the last; but we must 
find bim again first,and where be can be, I don’t know; he bas not shown 
himself these last twenty minutes, 

We rowed down the river upwards of a mile, brushing the weeds as we 
went along; but without finding the object of our attack. He had 
evideatly taken the contrary direction, and goae upwards; we there- 
fore turned the boat, and kept a sharp look out as we went back. Fall 
another half-hour elapsed before the animal could be found ; at last 
he was discovered sitting in the weeds, with head above water; and 
the moment he found we were again in pursuit, dived and gave chase. 
We followed bim up closely, and made several attempts at his tail.” 

“ Battyfangle him, if you can,” said Richard. 

“ What do you mean by battyfangling ?” I enquired. 

“* Get hold of his pade, I mean, if you can’t strike him by the tail. 
The eel gore will hold him there, perhaps, better than by the tail.” 

After a long straggle, I succeeded in striking the weapon over one 
pA hind legs, and exclaimed, “ I’ve battyfangled him at last Rich- 
ard! 

“ Well! now mind he don’t bite you,”’ said he. 

* IT dou’t think he has strength left sufficieat te do so. We have 
thorougbly exhausted him,” I said, as, dragging him to the boat’s gun- 
wale, 1 laid bold of his tail with my hand, and was io the act of lifting 
him ioto the boat, when he suddenly turned round, with clenched 
teeth, and made a gripe at my right arm. I instantly relaxed my hold 
of his tail, and he rolled into the boat unfettered. The old fisher- 
man immediately seized the mop-stick, and at one blow laid him life- 
lees ou the floor. 

** You’ve despatched him now,’ said I. 

* And it was getting quite time I should,” said the o'd man : “ you’d 
have played with that thing too long. I am sure it’s a mercy be has 
not had a piece out of your arm and a bit out of my leg before now. 
I don’t like these wild-beast hunts. Give me my nets and fudger, and 
it’s not for the best otter hunt in the world I’d leave my sport ! 

I endeavoured to assure the old man that he bad performed a great 
feat with me, in killing au otter without dogs or spears; and that, 
although a dangerous adventure, it was a real sporting freak, and one 
which he would in future yeara be proud to speak of.— Sporting Mag. 


. 





THE DREAM OF POLAND. 


The dream of poets—the theme of demagogues—the opprobriam of 
statesmen—Poland, that is the name of Poland, remains as a distinctive 
title on the maps of Europe. Could we discern any reasonable probabili- 
ties of restoring this famous country to her ancient privileges and her 
ancient duties, we should be the first to join the eager band who clamour 
for her regeneration. Who would not rejoice at such aconclusion? Po- 
land, reconstituted upon the eastern frontier of Europe, would form an 
effective bulwark agaiast the advancing tide from Holy Rassia. [fat a 
future day fresh misuoderstandings aud differences should break out be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, the Suitan ix the hour of hisemergency might 
reckon upon the assistance of his natural ally—Polaod. Ifthe two great 
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she died, in March 1837, and over her remains a monument has been er- | proposition in its fall extent as it is propounded tous. We pat out: of 
ected by Mrs. Lionel Dawson Damer, the Mies Seymour who so innccent- the question all dang ! 
ly caused Mrs, Fitzherbert to make way for a very different persone ge— Gerice instincts of a military republic dovetailed in among despotisms. 


ers which mightarise from the turbulent and ag- 


e will suppose that ne general conflict would arise from the action of 


mory of “ Maria Fitzberbert,” by “ one to whom she was more than a pa- | regenerate Poland upon Hangary or "on the Principatitie We will 
The only allusion to her equivocal greatness is made under a | aseume, in » word, that nothing but 4vod would arise from the reconsti- 

“The hand of the figure had (sie) the singular addition of | tation of this famous Power, and consider only the possibility of its resto- 
three rings on the fingers, thus bearing the evidence of the affectionate | ration. 


If it can be done without involving Europe in a general war, or—which 


It will probably be seen by the above analysis and extracts that Mr. | amounts to the same thing—prolonging and developing the present con- 
Laagdale bas made an acceptable contribution to the History of England. | flict, we would say at once, let Poland live agaia, with ber old boun- 


jaries, her old traditions of chivalry without her traditions of misrale, 


of Mrs. Fitzherbert from reproach. Such championship was hardly ~— ee the sympathies of Europe at her back. The question is—can it 

ord | be done? 
Poland had an iaterview with Lord Palmerston on Saturday last for the 
purpose of pressing upon his notice the overpowering claims of Poland to 
the notice of Europe at the present moment. They were fotroduced by 
the Marquis of Bredatbane, who read to the First Minister a memorial em- 
bodying the grounds upon which the application was made. wy ry 
according to their view of the case, was bound to advocate the Polish 
cause in the Conferences at Paris at the 
cause was advocated by the British Plenipotentiaries at Vienna in 1915, 
and because the ruler who has now been called to account 


A deputation from the Literary Association of the Friends of 


present moment, because that 


the West- 
ern Powers has scandalously violated the treaty made at t city 40 
years ago. The signatures of the British Plenipotentiaries, affixed to that 
document in 1815 in the capital of the Austrian dominions, imply and 
necessitate the action of Great Britain in favour of Poland in 1856 at the 
Conferences in the capital of France. 
Be it so, we will not argue the question of principle or obligation, al- 
though it is a little hard to say that, because Great Britain on one oc- 
casion advocated the cause of an oppressed people, she is therefore bound 
through all time to defend their cause by force of arms. Had it been 
our province to offer suggestions to the framer of the memorial,we would 
rather have supported the claim of Poland upon our sympathy and as- 
sistance by pointing to the time when England did not advocate her 
cause, thaa by insisting apon the occasion when she did earnestly solicit 
the consideration of the Great Powers of Europe for unhappy Poland. 
Let this, however, be as it may, we will not inquire too curiously into the 
force of the argument of obligation, nor, on the other hand, dispute the 
grounds of policy upon which the First Minister of Eagland is urged to 
be active in the cause of Poland at the present conjuncture of affaira. 
We consider only the question of possibility. Trath, then, compels us to 
say that the great crime has been consummated. The scourging, the 
banishment, the hanging, the shooting, the system of organised marder 
which has prevailed in Poland for vue of a quarter of a century, 
have done their work. If by Poland be meant a country inhabited b 
Poles, with the old feelings in their hearts and with the old ideas in their 
heads, then Poland has ceased to be. 
The nobles of the old school inhabit Poland no more. What remains 
of them must be sought in Siberia or the grave, and, it may be, in the 
sparse and dispirited coteries of a few foreign capitals. The middle 
classes were never at any time in Poland of much accoant, and certainly 
if there be any family among them tainted with Polish ideas existing in 
Warsaw or elsewhere at the present moment, the Russian police must 
have done their work more negligently than Russian police are wont to 
do. The town population of Poland is not, however, at present of mach 
account, and, where it is to be found, the towns are swarming with Russian 
soldiery and bristling with Russian eanpnon. As for the peasantry, it is 
an entire mistake to suppose that they bave any material knowledge of 
the former history or recent oppressions of their country. The genera- 
tion of hardy countrymen who rallied round the defeaders of Warsaw, 
and who met and conquered the Russians in the field after the event of 
1830, has passed away. However displeasing the statement may appear 
in the eyes of those who have been accustomed to consider this point un- 
der the influence of a heated imagination, we state it as our deliberate 
conviction, that the present population of Russian Poland in the Poe 
1856 cares little aod knows nothing about the former position of their 
country. They have been born under Russian rale—bave been educated 
by Rassians as Russians are educated—bave been worked by Russian 
taskmasters—have been watched and punished by the Russian police, 
until they are reduced pretty much to the condition of serfs ia the other 
districts of that vast prison-house. In a word, the Polish nobles are 
dead, are in Siberia, or in exile; the middle classes are reduced to non- 
entity ; the peasantry are as completely Russians as a thoroughly Russian 
Adwiuistratioa—the only one ay have ever known—can make them. 
The Poland which actually exists is not the Poland of history, but a Po- 
land waich bas been constituted by Russia for her own pi 
Now, what are the possibilities of restoring this country to her former 
condition? Where are the men—where the arms of former days? Oa the 
other hand, we must remember that if the regeneration of Poland be 
made an inevitable condition of the peace, and if Russia should refuse the 
requisition of the allies, we must be prepared to undertake hostilities of 
far greater moment thaa any in which we have been yet engaged. Aus- 
tria and Prussia would iestantly make common cause with Russia apon 
euch a poiat, for neither will they disgorge their portion of the spuil. It 
would in such a case be perfectly reasonable, perfectly in accordance 
with good faith, if our aiiy, the Freoch Emperor, were to say that, if an 
extension is to be given to the war, he must be entitled to name the con- 
ditions upon which he would feel himself justified in involving ia it the 
fate ot bis dynasty and tbe fortunes of his country. This is a very grave 
matter—so grave, indeed, that we doubt if any French or English states- 
mau would seriously entertain it at the present moment, Oa these 
rounds, then, and upon those stated above as to the actual condition of 
Poland, we think it would have been wiser had Lord Palmerston given a 
more decisive answer to the Polish deputation, and informed them at 
once that the regeneration or reconstitution of Poland is not to be made 
one of the conditious of peace.— Times, March 18, 





ONE OF MY UNCLES. 


Tbe illness of Prince Jerome Bonaparte carries us back to an age 
which is not only historical, but above all others discussed by histori- 
ans. Although the youngest brother of the great Napoleon is little 
more than 70 years old, he belongs to a time of which hardly a repre- 
sentative remains to the present generation. He was neither born great, 
por achieved greatness ; the third alternative expresses most happily the 
nature of bis fortunes. His name appears in history as early as the 
opening of the present centary, when be was but yet a boy. His famous 
brother had overthrown the republican constitution, seized absolute 
ower uoder the name of Consul, and withia four years established an 
mperial throne. It was an amiable featare of Napoleon’s character that 
be sought to advance the fortunes of his relatives, for we can hardly con- 
ceive that his own interests were furthered by such a course. Indeed, 
it may be thought that the founder of the Bonaparte dynasty, like his 
successor, Louis Philippe, endangered his throne by a policy which, 
though it may have been dictated somewhat by pride, nevertheless had 
in it mach of family affection. Napoleon bad uo sooner attained the 
chief power in France, by the first Revolution, than young Jerome was 
placed in the navy. This service was then disorganized, neglected, and 
unpopular. The courage and enterpriee of the band of heroes who com- 
manded the squadrons of England had almost driven the flag of France 
from the sea. It had been otherwise informer days. Although Eagland 
had been the first naval Power, France had been an obstinate and some- 
times victorious rival. Old French sailors might remember the days of 
Suffrein aud Paul Jones, and contrast with the disgraces which had be- 
fallen the republican tricolour the time when, under the white flag, a 
French fleet, terrified the southera counties of Eagland. 

Napoleoa was no mere General; he had no narrow professional in- 
stincts ; and from the day that he began to rule France he became a 
statesman in ‘he bighest sense. To humble England he must make his 
country a naval Power; be must unite to his own fleets those of the 
second-rate naval States, and organize a force which would enable him 
to carry on an offensive war agaiust the only nation whose eamity was 
to be feared. We may imagine that some vision of the coming empire 
| prompted him to connect the name of his own family with the naval re- 
nown of France. The years of the Consulate were years of great naval 
preparation, and Jerome Bonaparte passed this period in somewhat active 
tervice. Shortly after bis brother bad been elected Emperor, Jerome, 
then only 19, committed what was in Imperial eyes his greatest indiscre- 
tion. Without leave, be made a hasty marriage with a young American 
lady, and by this union the cosmopolite family of Bonaparte counts 
amoog its members many citiz-us of the great republic, On his retura 
home he was chased by Sir Sydaey Smith aad Sir Richard Strachan, but 
escaped by runoing his ship under a battery. France was thea so accus- 
tumed to ill-success at sza that a captain who evaded capture was con- 
sidered to have no mean merit, aod Jerome thought himself entitled to 








military Goverameats of Germany should at any time meditate further 
aggression upon the shreds of liberty which their sudjects still retain, Po- 





The last years of this Lady, who is destined to hold a i 
: , $ place both in 
Romance aad History, were passed almost entirely at Brightoo. There 


laud would be there—the friend of the oppressed, the avenger of suffer- 
ings which she herself had so long endured. We age willing to take the 


approbatioa, But Napoleon was augry, for many reasoas ; his brother 
had made what the world calls a mis-alliance, and professionally he had 
done nothing to illustrate the family wame, Jerome remained some time 
in disgrace, although he was again employe, aad received the command 
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of @ equadron and the rank of Rear-Admiral. But the navy, now utterly 
ited, was no profession for » Bouaparte, and Jerome in 1807 en- 
tered the ranks of the Great Army with the grade of General. 


Then came the epoch of the new dynasties. Joseph went to Naples, It happens 


and then to Spain; Louis to Holland; young Jerome, 
Princees of Wartemberg, received the new Crown of Westphalia ; Murat 
ruled at Naples ; Bernadette was heir to the Crown of Sweden. Ail the 
continental world was represented at Paris by rich embassies ; England 
was alone, apparently under the ban of mankind. It was natural to be 
elated by such miraculous and sudden greatness, and, though “ Madame 
Mere” is reported to have said, “I may one day be called on to find bread 
for all these Kings,” her children had no misgiving. Jerome was not 
much of a ruler, he bad not been much of a sailor, and he afterwards 
proved to be rather an indifferent General. He commanded 70,000 Ger- 
mans in the Russian campaign, and was surprised at Smolensko, discon- 
certed the plans of the Emperor, and was sent back in disgrace to Ger- 
many. Europe rose against the falling conqueror ; Jerome fled from his 
kingdom, which bad now ceased to exist. After a separation from his 
eovsort his wanderings led him to Trieste, where he received the news that 
Napoleon had escaped from Elba, and was once more in France an Ea- 
,and able, perhaps, to make him once more a King. The Austrian 
redone watched Jerome, who, however, found means to escape. 
Murat sent a frigate to take him off secretly, and he was soon in Paris, 
one of the heroes of the Hundred Days. aterloo was his last field, and 
for many hours of the 18th of June the corps under his command at- 
tacked in vain the Chateau of Hougoumont. When Napoleon fell for 
the last time his brother’s career seemed to bave closed. A German ti- 
tle and a German estate were conferred on him, and it seemed likely 
that after having been Admiral, General, King, fugitive, and proscript, 
—after baving seen campsigns by land and sea, and borne a part in 
the greatest drama the wor!d has witnessed, he would sink into ob- 
security at 30 years of age. 
But he was once more to be lifted to eminence. A third of a century 
ot away, and two dynasties had fallen in France. Another gepera- 
had arisen, new ideas and new sciences had changed the face of Ea- 
rope. All the old soldiers and statesmen were gone ; even the traditious 
of their age seemed departing, when Jerome Bonaparte, who bad been 
heard of as early as any of them, reappeared on the stage still not a very 
old map. An Augustus bad arisen to continue the empire of the modern 
Jalius, and Jerome was soon once more a Prince of an Imperial family. 
We certainly need not search ancient bistory for instances of the muta- 
bility of fortune in pulling down and setting up men. The present age 
has bad enough examples to supply moralists for all time, and the houses 
of Bourbon and Bonaparte may furoish names to adorn all the tales that 
are likely to be written. Napoleon III. was anxious to connect his own 
rule as much as possible with the memories of the old Empire, and Je- 
rome, with his resemblance to his brother, bis eventful life as one of that 
strange band of Kings, and his ehare in what is to Frenchmen almost the 
whole history of France, was a personage who could not be too highly 
laced. It was well that a Bonaparte should be seen at the Tuileries who 
ad been seen there when men were reading in the Moniteur about Aus- 
terlitz or Friedland. Asa dynasty involves the idea of inheritance, it 
was desirable that there should be an beir presumptive to the throne, and 
it is strange that the failing health of the old man should coincide in time 
with the expected fulfilment of the Emperor’s natural hopes. As an old 
seldier of France, as a member of a most extraordinary family, as a for- 
mer Sovereign of Europe, as an instance of fortune’s strangest reverses, 
Prince Jerome Bonaparte is amongst the celebrities of these days, and we 
trust that he may be spared to welcome an beir to the Imperial throne 
more fortunate than him whose birth be celebrated more than forty years 
ago.— Times, March 14. 





THE HATTI-SCHERIFF. 


The new Hatti-scheriff is a prophecy rather than a statute. It pro- 
what will some day happen in Turkey; decrees it in the 
sense of an inevitable fature, but scarcely constitutes av enactment which 
carries the force of its own execution. The provisions of the Hatti- 
echeriff are to be carried out if possible, and as far as possible. The es- 
tabliebment of religious equality, of political and social equality not- 
withstanding religious distinctions, of equal right to landed property, to 
the establishment of schools, and to the freest exercise of al! forms of wor- 
ehip,—these are enactments which far exceed anything that can be at- 
tained at the present day in many Christian countries; and Turkey is 
here scarcely behind our own country, even within these United King- 
dome, at a very recent date. How long is it since the administration of 
the law in Ireland, or even the tenure of land, equalled the just rules 
said down by the Sulian of Turkey? What Coristian Governments on 
the Continent would promise energetic measures to insure the freest pos- 
sible exercise of every religion? e may indeed question whether the 
Turkish territories afford tue power in that Executive, or that concurrence 
in the populations, which will enable the Government at Constantinople 
to fulfil this promise towards its allies. The son of the Sultan Mabmoud, 
whose representative appears in Paris in a fashionable “ talma,” may 
really understand the force of the scheme that he has indorsed—may be 
sincere in the intention to carry it out if possible ; but the whole ques- 
tion is one of possibility. Every Goverument must work with its sub- 
jects for instruments ; und, however high and large may be the wisdom 
of Abd-ul-Medjid, he must still use for bis administration Turks, Greeks, 
and the balf-contumacious Scelavonians of the inland Principalities, 
Where will he tind the Turks that will abstain from a!l epithets and dis- 
tinctions tending to disparage one class of bis subjects? where the 
Greeks who will assist public servants to prevent abusesin the collection 
of taxes? where will the Servians or Bosniacs who will cease to provuke 
the tyranny of the Turk with the insolence of rebels? It is not to be 
done at present ; and yet the principles which are adopted by the centrai 
Government are so powerful, and even some of the circumstances of dis- 
ordered Turkey are so propitious, that the very difficulties which now 
obstruct the complete execution of the Hatti-scheriff are likely enough 
to Ss woe the way for its development as the Jaw of the future. 
t us take two instances, simply as illustrations of our meaning. The 
blic ministers are to be paid by fixed salaries, and the ministers of re- 
igion, of all creeds and races, are to be paid in the same mode. Now 
Turkey is poor ; the population is in many parts in miserable plight ; 
the taxes are wrung trom the abject poor by the scimetar, the bow string, 
and the rod. A public post gives a right to wring taxes from the popu- 
lation by the individual who is only expected to send a perczntage of the 
gross to the chief Government. No process of levying revenues can be 
more wasteful or more profitless to all concerned : the Government gains 
little, the populations pay an enormous surplusage, and the minister, 
who enjoys a paroxyem of extortion for a season, holds his post between 
two fires with ruin or death in prospect. Yet, what power of civil go- 
vernment could persuade the miserable subjects to pay fair taxes with 
pon pany willingness, and without extortion? What officers will beso 
patriotic as to bold their posts upon small salaries pending the growth 
of a better economy? How can a state which is “ bard up” forego its 
revenues? The last, indeed, is comparatively the easiest part of the pro- 
cess ; for Turkey has found that she can “ borrow,” and for such a pur- 
ao be an investment. Still there is a possibility of re- 
ption. There are grounds upon which Turkish finance can take its 
stand while it is effecting a conversion. The people of Bulgaria, for ex- 
ample, are an orderly, peaceable race ; they have accomplished great im- 
provements, so great as to have materially altered the character of the 
population and the very atmosphere of the land whose culture has freed 
it from the fogs that settle upon damp deserte. But in order to raise a 
good revenue irom a willing population, the collectors must know that 
population, must possess an influence amongst them, and must to @ cer- 
tain extent be of them. The Sultan will discover this. Bulgarians will 
be found to prove the best collectors of taxes in Bulgaria—better far than 
rough-riding Turks. But to collect taxes, or to furnish them with some 
willingness, is to benefit the State—is to support the Executive, to ac- 
quire er te * gain a Ne of oe practical administration— 
, practically as well as theoretically, to place the Bulgari 
anes es y top ulgarian on a level 
In anotber present difficulty we aleosee a guarantee for the future. The 
Hatti-echeriff is, in form at least, an immense concession to the Christian 
ms meorepeed but it retains the supreme government in the head of the 
rkish race. At the first blush this looks like a fatal abatement of the 
concession ; and yet we conceive nothiug can be more conductive to the 
development of independence and religious freedom among the Christian 
population. If we suppose for a moment tbat the Turkish race had been 
conquered by Russia, we know well enough what would bave been the in- 
fluence of that power ia the Ottoman empire. Already Russia had lent 
the whole weight of ber patronage to “ the orthodox Greek,” the Rus- 
sian sect of Oriental Christians. She bad stipulated for them, that they 
should possess, cumulatively, all the privileges that any Christians might 
specially or for local purposes obtain in any part of the Ottoman empire. 
She had gone so far as even to interfere with building operations in Con- 
stantinople. The Czar was to be Casar to the low Russo-Greek Pope in 
Constantinople. Aud if there bad been a Russian victor y over the Turk, 
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this base form of an Eastern Papacy would have been a guarantee for re- 
ligious freedom, or even for the development of Christianity? By the 
present arrangement the actual administration is intrusted to one sect. 
that very promising advances have been made amongst the 
Armenians. European forms of opinion on these sub- 
jects have penetrated even to the right bank of the Danube; and while 
each sect te debarred from supremacy, there is a possibility that these 
struggles towards the formation of a better religioue opinion in several 
provinces of the empire may have time and opportunity for developing 
themselves. Such a result will not be diminished or 
gradual acquirement of political importance for the Christians concur- 
rently with the expansion of practical ideas in civilization and the pro- 
gress of religious discussion. The Turk will be a better trustee for the 
independence of each sect than avy one of the rival sects could be; and 
the Sublime Porte itself will constitate a better channel for the admis- 
sion of Western civilization than a Christianity drawing its patronage 
from St. Petersburg. 

We are not to be too certain that the progress of improvement under 
the best planning would be perfectly smooth and unimpeded. We may 
anticipate, besides the reactory Toryism of the Ulema party or the up- 
start insolence of the Greek Christians, no small dislike in the Russian 
party to fall in with arrangements that eo far depart from the aspirations 
of Pansclavonians. And it is quite easy to imagine some Mil osch attempt- 
ing a counter-revolution. But those who attempt disturbance of internal 
peace in the Ottoman empire must from their recent antecedents place 
their first reliance upon Russia. It is true that the Government at St. 
Petersburg will be under stipulations to the Western Powers, and will be 
unable to assist them: but probably it will not for some time be possible 
to convince politicians at Belgrade or Trawnik that Russia is precluded 
from assisting them as she has done heretofore. Nay, it is more than 
probable that it would be impossible for Russia herself to extirpate at 
such a blow the agencies that she bas planted and caused to ramify in the 
countries subject to her designs. Avy disturbing movement of the Pan- 
sclavonians, therefore would be based upon the presumption of Rassian 
aid ; and either it must be counteracted by disappoiotment and the po- 
sitive opposition of Russia, or if Russia were to lend assistance, the com- 
bination which we have just conquered would be renewed, and the West- 
ern Powers would again step in to resist the aggression of Russia 
upon Europe. The most probable form of disturbance to the present set- 
tlement, therefore, would again call out the active assistance of the 
Western Powers, aad the warlike influences of tse West would regaio 
their activity as soon as the pacifie influences of the West should meet 
with obstruction. 

It is thas that, in the more likely forms of disturbance to the working 
of the Hatti-scberiff, we discover the probability of new impulses to pro- 
mote its operation and extend its influeuce. It is less a statute than a 
mission, which the interests of many states will combine to carry forward. 
To the interests we may add the impulses. Turkey is exactly in the 
position of * the Sick Man,’’—not yet lying for the survivors to divide 
the lapsed property, but rather recovering ; a chronic invalid, for whom 
every by-stander, wise in his generation, wild preecribe. The unhappy 
patient will be dosed with every nostrum that the rest of the doctors will 
permit; and thus, the Giaour exhausting the resources of empiricism, 
will at last make “ a man” of the Turk.— Spectator, March 8. 





THE STATB AND THE CHURCH. 

A curious collision bas occurred between two great officers of state re- 
specting two of the most important pieces of ecclesiastical preferment in 
the metropolis. The important living of St. George the Martyr, Blooms- 
bary, has fallen in, in consequence of the promotion of Lord Clarendon’s 
brother, the Hon. and Rev. H. M. Villiers, to the bishopric of Carlisle. 
The living is in the gift of the Lord Chancellor ; but in accordauce with 
custom, the appointment to all livings vacant by promotion to a bishop- 
ric, to whomsoever such livings belong, vests in the Crown, and is exer- 
cised by the First Lord of the Treasury. In the case of St. George the 
Martyr, the First Lord of the Treasury proposed to fill up the living and 
absolutely offered it, amongst others, we believe, to the Rev. Emilius 
Bayley, Rector of Woburn. Before, however, the living was given away, 
the Lord Chancellor stepped in and claimed the right of presenting upoa 
the ground that the living was a Crown living, exercised by him on be- 
half of the Crown, and that although the patronage of livings, on the 
appointment of a bishop, vests in the Crown for that turn, yet that it 
does nut follow where such a living may be vested in the Crown original- 
ly, the patronage shall be exercised by the Prime Minister. It is believ- 
ed that the Chancellor is fortified in this view by precedent, and that be 
will ultimately appoint to the vacant benefice. 

Lord Palmerston, however, appears not to have been behind-hand in 
giving the Chancellor a Rolaud for his Oliver. The very valuable living 
of St. Margaret, Lothbury, became vacant a few weeks singe by the death 
of the Venerabie J. B. Hollingworth, archdeacon of Huntingdon. The 
living, which was of the value of £1,500 a-year, is in the gift of the Crowa 
alternate with the Bishop of London ; but in consequence of its having 
heretofore been rated at less than £20 a year in the king’s books, the 
siare of the patronage resting in the Crown has, up to the present time, 
been exercised by the Lord Chaucellor. When the new Royal Exchange 
was built, the church of St. Bartholomew was pulled down, and the ec- 
clesiastical district belonging to that church was added to the parish of 
St. Margaret, Lothbury. This brought up the value of the living in the 
King’s books to an amount exceediug £20 a-year ; and the Prime Minis- 
ter has claimed the right of presentation, as the representative of the 
Crown, in cases where livings exceed the £20 valuation. This claim the 
Lord Chancellor disputes, upon the ground that the presentation is not 
to one living, but to distinct livings, although those livings may be mer- 
ged in one Incumbent. A case has been submitted to the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, and, by their decision, the two Cabinet Ministers will 
probably be guided in exercising their patronage.—London Morning 
Star, March 17. 


THE RISE OF THE MORNING STAR. 

Under this title a new daily paper, sold for one penny, was commenced 
in London, on the 17th ult. We eubjoin the opening paragraph of its 
editorial matter, which is exceedingly common-place. It is, however, a 
handsome and well-printed sheet, well-filled with the news of the day. It 
will probably be acceptable to a large number of purchasers, but its con- 
tinnance may be seriously doubted. 


It would seem to be a felicitous circumstance and a bappy augury that 
The Morning Star, which appears for the firet time to-day, should have 
to record in its earliest number an event so important as the birth of an 
heir to the name and fame of the Emperor Napoleon. 

The immediate consequence of that event, it may be hoped, will be the 
restoration of Peace to ae. Peace re-establiebed, it will probably be 
the policy of the Emperor Napoleon to draw closer, by a wise and liberal 
rule, the ties, not only between his People aud bis Throne, bat between 
France and the other nations of the world. One of the immediate re- 
sults way prove to be a negociation with Evgland and other States with 
a view to carry out the great commercial free trade policy of which Eng- 
land set the example, and which France is known to be anxious to imi- 
tate. It may be well for Englishmen to cousider how far they can take 
advantage of the opportunity, and what articles of their manufacture 
they can excbange with the most advantages for the natural products of 
the sunny land ot France. 

The members of the family of Napoleon believe they have a destiny. 
It is, certainly, a happy augury for the child of Napoleon III. that he is 
born at the moment when the Plenipotentiaries of all the great Powers 
ot Europe are assembled in his father’s capital to negociate and put their 
seal to a treaty which will restore Peace and prosperity to the land he is 
to govern. We, too, hope that we have our destiny ; and certainly the 
moment seems propitious for us for the principles we advocate. The 
Morning Stars of France and England, which arise this day on an un- 
clouded horizon, presage a future fraught with prosperity and happiness 
to the great masses of the people of either nation. 





WHAT AN EMIGRANT THINKS OF NICARAGUA, 


(Extraet from a private Letter. | 
MaNOVILL’s Horet, Granapa, March 15, 1856, 


The Climate—How to Preserve the Health—The Way they Live in 
Nicaragua—Future Prospects of the Country. 


According to my promise, I will frankly write you all concerning this 
country. In the first place, then, I do not repent coming here. Nature 
bas ‘avoured it in such an extraordinary way, that the day is not far dis- 
tant when, with the aid of art, Central America will become a terrestrial 
paradise. As for the climate of the country, it agrees with Europeans as 
well as with the natives ; and notwithstanding a certain miasma which 
produces serious fever, it is healthy. Out of every hundred cases of 








sickness, ninety may be attributed to the carelessness of the persons 
themselves. To avoid the fever it is necessary to keep from eating too 
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much, and especially fruit, (a few eranges during the day are whole. 
some,) but mach exercise is dangerous. 

The comforts and conveniences of European or American life are not 
to be found here, and could not be enjoyed, for with each windows and 
beds we should be smothered by the heat. A hammock is better here 
than the most luxurious bed, and may be bought for 40 cents or $10. 
The living is exceedingly cheap. For fruits we have but to climb the 
trees, and for other eatables, splendid chickens are sold from five to 
twenty-five cents a piece. Twenty oranges can be had for five 
cents, and otber fruit in proportion ; bat butter, beer, &c., are entirely 
wanting. 

Money is very ecarce, and the smal] American aod Mexican silver eoin 
is taken at a loss of twenty per cent. 

In regard to our way of living, we go to rest at nine o’clock and rise 
at five. We take a bath and the natives examine our feet, for worms 
sometimes deposit their eggs between them, for if once hatched in your 
flesh, they will goaw you to the very bone. We take two meals a day, 
at nine A.M. and three P.M.; they are chiefly composed of chickens, tur- 
kies and invariably end with chocolate or coffee. Busiuess is transacted 
between eight and eleven A. M., and three and six P.M. Four of us live 
together and our board, washing and salary of the servant, (a native,) in- 
cluded, cost us but one dollar per week. 

I have no doubt that Walker’s government will, in a very short time, 
be recognised by the three great Powers of Europe, and that those whe 
emigrated will soon return to their homes, Then emigration, and conse- 
quently business, will increase beyond all precedent. 

Freight is very high. As for politics, I do not speak to you of them, 
as you are well enough posted to know. 

The civil administration is not organised, as our great General is too 
busy with bis army, and has no time to spare now. 

It has rained twice in the last fortnight, which renders the fever more 
malicious. 

The son of Mr. Bischor, of the firm of Bischor, Wudmann & Co.. died to- 
day, at half-paet eleven, and will be buried at five o'clock. His death 
is much regretted. Mr. Hutobins, banker, of your city, is also very sick. 

I repeat that Iam very well satisfied with baving emigrated, and do 
not hesitate to advise all my friends whatever may be their pecuniary 
position, to emigrate here ; every one can find o position and a sure 
thing of it. ¥. Herald, Monday, 7th April. 








PARTIOGLARS OF THE ANNEXATION OF Oups.—A territory the size of 
Scotland, and a third more populous, has been tran-ferred from a native 
to the British Government, without bloodshed ora blow. Oude, the fair- 
est province of Bengal, covers an area of 24,000 square miles, and con- 
tains a population of between three and five millions, with a revenue of 
nearly a million. The Resident, General Outram, having spent some 
time with Lord Dalhousie, at Calcutta, in January, left on the 25th ef 
that month for Lucknow, to carry out the policy with the execution of 
which he was intrusted. He reacbed Cawnpore on the 28th, where a 
force of 12,000 men had been established, and a bridge of boats constructed 
to convey them across the river. 

On the following day orders were issued for two brigades to proceed to 
Lucknow. The first, commanded by Col. Wheeler, consisted of her Majes- 
ty’s 52d, two batteries with guns, the Ist Light Cavalry, and 18th and 
73d Native Iniantry. The second, of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, a bat- 
tery of Artillery, and the 22d and 4lst Native Infantry. These having 
proceeded to the capital, were in readiness to overawe the malcontente, 
ebould any present themselves, or to put down disturbance should it 
threaten to appear. But the king, of his own accord, bad on their ap- 
proach dismantied his guns, disarmed the garrison, and shut up the pa- 
lace. 

General Outram’s first interview with the sovereign occurred on the 
4th of February, when, accompanied by Capt. Hayes and Capt. Weston, 
members of the mission, his Majesty was urged to sign a deed of abdica- 
tion. This he positively refused, saying that he would appeal to Eng- 
land, and go in person to London. Gen. Outram then issued the proela- 
mation deposing his Majesty. The General then ordered the minister to 
bring to the residency ail the chief officers of state. About mid-day the 
following attended : the Minister Ally Nucky Khan ; the Revenne Minis- 
ter, Rajah Bal Kissen ; The Custom-House Darogah, Shurff-ood Dowlah ; 
the City Cotwal ; and all other officers of the different branches of ad- 
ministration. 

The Resident ordered the Revenue Minister to give in the whole ac- 
counte of amount of revenue and the details of Purgunnabs, which was 
at once commenced upon. The Cotwal was directed to furnish thejlist of 
Thannabs to Captain Weston, which he did. The Resident then placed 
guards from Captain Magness’s regiment over the office of the Revenue 
Minister and custom-house, directing that all should be allowed to go on 
as usual, but that no money nor papers were to be taken away. The 
king has eent a circular to the zemindars and amils, informiog them that 
the Company have taken charge of the kingdom, and directing them to 
pay all rent to the officer eent by the Resident to collect it, and ordering 
them to offer no opposition. The king has closed the palace gates, and 
declared that he would never sign the razenahah. An allowacce bas 
been appoiated to him of £150,000 a year. 

According to the Bombay Times, the fature administration will be 
conducted under General Outram, as Chief Commission-r, with four 
Commissioners, Mr. Wingfield and Mr. Christian, of the Civil Service, 
and Colonel Goldney and Major Banks, of the Bengal Army. A contin- 
gent of some 15,000 men is to be raised, 12,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, 
and four companies of artillery ; and this will take the place of an army 
larger than that of England itself in a peace establishment. The follow- 
ing officers are named as having been appointed to the contingent : Capt. 
Gowan, Lieuts. Miles and Hawes, of the Bengal army ; and Capt. Daly, 
and Lieuts. Black, Johnson, G. Grant, and H. Johustoue, of the Bombay 
army.—London Daily News. 


Pusuic Oprmion In France.—The Empress, poor woman ! seems, by all 
accounts, to have suffered shockingly during her confinement, which alto- 
gether lasted more than twenty-four hours. However, she has got over 
it remarkably well for the moment, and the child is represented as a won- 
derfully fine one. The Moniteur is exceedingly quiet about the whole, 
and in very good taste, whilst the semi-official papers, on the contrary, 
speak of an “enthusiasm” which, conecientiously speaking, bas made it- 
self visible by no sign. Enthusiasm is not the thing to be looked fer in 
France. I have lived in the constant habit of frequenting this country 
for many long years, but I never yet saw it show enthusiasm for any one 
or anything ;—none for Louis Philippe or his sons ; none for any Alge- 
rian victories ; none for the overthrow of the Orleans dynasty ; none for 
the proclamation of the republic ; none for its suppression; none for the 
taking of Sebastopol ; none for avy event whatever that bas occurred 
within the last ten or fifteen years. Why, therefore, should the birth of 
Louis Napoleon’s son impress them? No! this nation has seen too much 
of men and things, and of the ups and downs of successive dynasties, to 
associate itself now to any particular one with active sympatby ; it is in- 
different to all, and to every one—to everything except to material gain. 
In this very indifference lies, in fact, Louis Napoleon’s best chance of 
stability ; for the country is indifferent to him and his, it is true ; but it 
is also utterly indifferent to his competitors ; it cares for no one, and may 
therefore be governed and held by the man who is resolved to govern it 
strongly. But it is a mistake to talk of enthusiasm, and a mistake in 
which most assuredly the Emperor himeelf does not participate, knowing 
too well, as he does, how little popularity is. worth when you happen to 
have it, and of what small consequence is unpopularity if you are deter- 
mined to despise it. There can be no doubts that if it were a question of 
any other country than France, the birth of an heir would considerably 
consolidate a dynasty, but would do eo in the minds of the educated and 
reflecting classes. As to the mages of the people, I repeat it, they are eD- 
tirely, utterly indifferent. They have learnt to believe in nothing, and 
consequently in no matter what. They shrug their sbouldere, and say, 
‘Ah! bab! anything may happen to-morrow.” “ Tout arrive,” that 
device of scepticism, has come to be the pepular, the national device ot 
France.—Manchester Guardian Correspondent. 





Tux Canapa Company.—At a meeting of the Canada Company beld 
to-day, Mr. C. Franks presiding, the report and accounts for the year 
1855 were unanimously adopted. General satisfaction was expressed at 
the progress of the company, and it was stated that the latest advices are 
favourable. With regard to 66,000 acres of land which have been for- 
feited through settlers not having fulfilled their engagements, it was ex- 
plained that these parties possess no power of redemption. The average 
rate at which sales have been made is 432, 9d. per acre, while the est- 
mated value of the land in 1854 was only 22s. 9d. The act of Parlia- 
ment which the company are eeeking to obtain for facilitating the adm'n- 
istration of the property has, it is believed, received the sanction of the 
Board of Trade, and is passing through its ordinary stages in the House 
of Commove. With reference to an appeal for a partial remission of ~ 
come-tax, the directors mentioned that they bave thus far abstaine 
from takisg any proceedings, as they do not consider that any distriba- 
tion has yet been made affecting capital. When, however, & payment ie 
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posed to the roprietors, which may be regarded as including # return Imperial largesses, pecuniary and political, at length; but they bave | large a matter as the mystic Fifth Clause in the Preliminaries of 
Fr eapital as well as profits, an application will be sent in. Mr.J.Perry, been on tbe wildest scale of extravagance. Parses and prison doors have | Peace, we cannot of course determine; but we may remind the natives 
the secretary, retires, after lengthened service, on his fall ealary.— of the two countries most deeply interested, that they mast not reproach 
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alike been widely opened. Republican exiles are invited to come in 
‘and take the oath of allegiance, and be pardoned and happy ; the for- 
_ tupate accoucheur of the Empress receives a gratuity of almost fabulous 





recently took place between Louis Philippe and Marshal Soult is not the 
first attempt of the latter to realise the plunder of bis campaiga 10 Spain 
which has proved unscccessful: a similar negotiation took place with 
Charles the Tenth for the whole gallery: the price was fixed at, I believe, 
three millions, and the bargain was absolutely concladed, when the | 
Duchess, his wife, wrote to the King, and demanded an additional sum of 
100,000f. pour les épingiles for herself: Charles the Tenth, who bad offered | 
a very liberal price, was so offended at this indelicate encroachment of 
the parvenue Duchess, that he made answer, ‘c’est par trop bourgeois,’ 
apd annulled the agreement. This lady, not distinguished by ber ele- | 
gance or high breeding, was not deficient in that pride which generally 
accompanies rank of late date. I remember that Mademoiselle Bour- 
gouin, the celebrated actress, told me several years ago of a correspond- 
ence which actually took place between ber and Madame la Maréchale, 
on a singular eubject ; they were then living as next door neighbours in | 
the eame street in Paris, and the great lady bad a favourite cat, which, | 
for some private reasons, often etrayed to the house of the actress and 
was missing at bore ; complaints were repeatedly made of these wander- 
jogs, but still the cat was always to be found in the kitchen of the actress, | 
potwithetanding the probibition given to harbour him. At length the | 
Duchess, who had just received ber title from the Emperor, wrote a most | 
indignant letter to Mademoiselle Bourgouip, making her responsible for 
the absence of ber favourite, and signing herself with great pomp, Eagéaie 
de Dalmatie. Mademoiselle B., whose epigrammatic wit was almost pro- 
verbial, could not let slip this opportunity of mortifying the pride of ber 
peighbour ; she wrote a very appropriate letter in reply, and signed her- 
self Ipbigénie en Aulide, which was one of ber favourite characters on 
the French stage.” 


A Barparous Duri.— The Rome (Ga.) Courier has an account of a 
duel Jately fought near Dallas, Pauidiog County. The parties were 
Wiley Jones and William Bane, relatives. They fought with rifles and 
fired three times. At the firet ehot a part of Jones’s leit ear was shot off. 
The parties not being satisfied, they reloaded and fired, a part of Jones’s 
right earlock being cut off by the ball of his antagonist, They were still 
not eatisfied—load again and fired, Bane’s bali passing through Jones’s 
hat, just above his head. Jones then made at his antagonist with the 
rifle, and attempted to knock bim down with it, but Bane got the advan- 
tage, knocked bim down and beat bis brains out, and fled unbart. Jones 
came aud up to the latest accounts Bane had not been ar- 
rested. 


‘St. George’s Society of New Fork. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 


THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY will celebrate its Seventieth 
ANNIVERSARY, by a Dinner at the Metropolitan Hotel, on WEDNESUAY, Arkin 
23 =—~dDinner will be served at 6 o'clock precisely, 
Tickets for the occasion may be had from the Stewards - 
WM. M. SMITH, 6 South William Street. 
CHARS, COOPER, 86 &h Sireet. 
8. MILFORD, 151 Pear! Street. 
R. BAINBRIDGE, 47 Cliff Street. 
Also from any of the Officers of the Society ; at the Metropolitan ; at the Society’s effice, 89 
Greenwich Street ; and at the Albion Office, 18 Beekman Steet. 
w@ English and Colonial Visitors to this City are particulariy invited to attend. 


EXHIBITION OF CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WILLiams. STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., HAVE MUCH PLEASURE 
in announei g, that they will exhibit in one of their Galieries at No. 353 BROAD 
Way, (Commencing MONDAY, lath inst.) the very interesting Series of 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN AT THE SEAT OF WAR BY FENTON & ROBINSON. 
Comprising nearly Three Hundred Different Views. Admission Free. 


FINE ARTS. 


Ge PIL CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTISTS’ 
ourmen, Breogved, New York, have publishea— 
DANTE AND BEATRIOE—After Scheffer. 
JOSEPH AND H'S BRETHREN—After H. Vernet. 
THE HEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Detaroche, 
pie ill AND GrSEs ray y week BEGRAVINGS, 
antly on hand a ge.eral assortment of French and lish KE ~ 
Mirrors and Picture-frames. <A very large variety of 7 ea eer ee 
Rich Alb Boxes for Wat Colour end Ol Pabst ts required 
ams, ‘xes for Water colour and Oi) Painting, the various arli 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


BRospwayr | TT ee The Keller Troupe. 
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BRORGE CHRISTY « OOD’Ss! 
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Marriep—On the 9th inst., at the church of the Ascension, by the Rev. T. 
B. Carter, of Yonkers, BomunD ARNOLD M.D., to Exiza, daughter of the Hon. 
Jas. R. Whiting, Judge of the Supreme Court iu this city. 

Marriep—At Chicago, April 5, by Rev. R. W. Patterson, J. Eowarp WiL- 
KINS, 7 Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Chicago, and Miss Margery 
WiLk1z STEELE, daughter of George Steele, Esq. 
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Expectation and Retrospection. 

With the news of another week’s movements in Europe close at hand, 
it would be superfluous to dwell at length upon that which is now eeven 
days old. There are nevertheless two or three points of interest that may 
be touched upon, and a fact or two that should not be omitted, come what 
may in the mail-bag of the 29th ult. 

In the first place then, it is impossible to deny that some of the influen- 
tial London journals of latest date bave adopted a dolorous tone, and 
seem bent upon preparing the public mind for a Treaty of Peace, dealing 
far more leniently with Russia, than the public had thought probable or 
advisable. Speculation has taken a eudden turn ; it is no longer a ques- 
tion how much will have been gained by the war, but how little will have 
been conceded to Russia. On the appositeness or otherwise of these pre- 
Monitions, we have no remarks to make. They may be based on a rea- 
sonable belief tbat Lord Clarendon has been ouivoted in the Conference : 
or they may. where they emanate from parties immediately connected with 
the Government, be ingeniously designed to depress general expectations, 
ia order to evbance the éclat with which really acceptable terms would be 
Sreeted. Let us wait the issue calmly, pausing but to note by the way that 
they who talk and write most despondingly are possessed by the very spirit 
0: gossip. They tell you how gracious Louis Napoleon bas been in his per- 
sonal bearing to Count Orloff ; and bow the latter jumped out of bed and 
hurried off to the Tuileries, at day-break of the 16th ult., to congratulate 
the Imperial occupant of the Palace, on the birth of the heir to his for- 
tunes, A hundred rumours circulate, all tending to show that the Pari- 
sians are ‘onging again for the chink of Russian gold, and that the An- 
~— of the last two years is cooling cff in corresponding degree. 

ell, well; if there be more in all this than the bubbles that come to the 
surface of the political caldron, one can scarcely wonder. What more 
oo horn pont the Emperor of the French, having derived all poesible 
oat teach igen alliance with Great Britain, should now find it 
ao rth oe ; e ; : oster intimate relations with his absolutist brethren 
sehr rane # bests. ? As to the new relations—if euch intimacy be 
~ ~y u coming dangerous to the United Kingdom, we really 
a not trouble our heads With @ bugbear so ridiculous. We should as 
= think of attaching importance to the delirium of joy, iuato which 

ouis Napoleon bas been thrown by the recent addition to his family. 





And how this joy was manifested! We have no room to chronicle the 


amount; Generals are invested with the dignity of Marshals of France, 
though their services in the Crimea did not earn them the grade ; in short 
we seem, whilst reading the current news from France, to be transported 
to eome region of Oriental romance, where satraps and peoples are bowing 
their heads before the Lord of the San and the Moon. Our only wonder 
i, that the French organ in this city should trouble itself to publish a 
certificate of his Majesty’s decent behaviour, when he was a comparative- 
ly obscure young man, leading bachelor’s life in this city. 

It is now generally understood that the Princess Royal of England is 
betrothed to Prince Frederick of Prussia, nephew to the reigning Mon- 
arch, and heir, through bis father, to the throne. The view that will be 
taken of this match, as the evidence ofits intended accomplishment becomes 


direct, will mainly depend upon the nature of the terms of peace that 


may be, or that may have been, agreed upon. If these prove to be in 
accordance with the popular requirements, or such at least as the nation 
may contemplate without a sense of humiliation, it is probable that the 
offence attributed to Prussia during the war will be epeedily forgotten 
and forgiven. Lurking ill-will would vanish at once, in the blaze of 
popularity that ever circles our right well-beloved Queen. Interest 
in the welfare of her immediate descendants would be manifested by 
the country at large, and an Englieh Princess wearing the crown of 
Prussia would be looked for as a spectacle of pride. But if the 
dynastic influences be too plainly obvious when the curtain is lifted 
from the Conference, there will be audible signs that the British people 
resent the interference of the Coburgs in their own purely national 
concerns. This meddling bas been often suspected, and more than once 
denounced, of late years, though devotion to the Royal person and a cre- 
ditabl e reluctance to wound her Mojesty’s feelings have hushed up avy 
loud expression of discontent. May there be no cause for a different 
course, now that a new personage is introduced into the drama of politics! 
We must add our regret that a child, only fifteen years and a half old, 
should be called upon thus early, to decide the most momentous question 
in woman’s destiny. 


A Terrestrial Paradise. 

If amonget our readers there be any enterprising young gentleman un- 
determined as to his future career, but bent upon migrating to some 
ha ppy land where labour ie light and life is easy, we commend to bis no- 
tice an extract from @ private letter published, early in the week, by one 
of our daily contemporaries, and now transferred elsewhere to our own 
columns. The intelligence therein conveyed is eo precise as to “ What 
an Emigrant Thinks of Nicaragua”—and Nicaragua disputes so lustily, 
with the French Imperial bantling, the rigbt of place as the topic of the 
h our—tbat we were compelled to find a place for it. Besides, baving 
ventured sometimes to sneer irreverently at the information laid before 
the public through the medium of regular newspaper correspondents, we 
are glad to show how judiciously an editor may borrow from the confi. 
de ntial epistles of his friends. So lucid and so impartial a view of things, 
as they are, is not often seen in type. The writer, too, is a bit of an 
artist. He does not sum up and balance bis Central American account, 
in the formal manner of a mercantile ledger, eo killing to youths of ardent 
imagination ; nor does be pound you with texts, like certain of the rever- 
end Clergy who are on band for all public gatherings. Not at all: be 
distributes his lights and ebadows evenly throughout his picture ; and 
were we not sure, from the graceful easiness of his style, that it is alto- 
gether unpremeditated, we should compliment bim on the curious felicity 
with which be alternates bis favourable and bis unfavourable items. A 
glance at his candid descriptions, as they appear in his own words, will 
best exbibit his tact in this respect ; though in our synopsis it would be 
inconvenient to follow this rolling method. 

Naturally enougb, and without any spuno-out circumlocution, our ho- 
nest writer gives you his general impression at once, and declares that 
he does “ not repent coming here.” After this, and after a brief but 
glowing prophecy as to this future Paradise upon earth, the climate is 
boldly bearded. This was proper enough, for on this poiat there have 
been all manner of |ibelleus reports. Our emigrant pronounces it healthy, 
and proceeds to prove this by several corroborative bits of information, 
nicely set-off one against another. There is indeed “a certain miasma 
which produces eerious fever ;” per contra, the natives are no better off as 
regardsit than Europeaus. Hearty eating, “ especially of fruit,” brings on 
the fever ; per contra, ninety out of the hundred who fall sick are victims 
of their own imprudence, and “ a few oranges during the day are whole 
some.”’ This must be a great consolation to mouths watering for tropical 
luxuries. We wish we cculd find any similar alleviation for the hint that 
“ much exercise is dangerous.”’ It cannot surely be in the announce- 
ment that “ it bas rained twice in the last fortnight, which renders the 
fever more malicious ;” or in the recorded death of a merchant who was 
to be buried five hours and a half after his eyes were closed, or in the 
fact that a banker of New York was “ also very sick.” ; 

Stay, we have it. There can be no need of “ much exercise” in an 
Eden where the occupations of life are so chalked out, that exertion may 
well become a bore. Your sturdy emigrant, who thinks that twelve 
hours’ wielding the axe or following the plough must be an ingredient of 
success in a new coil, may dismies all such crude and rude ideas. Look 
how our writer lives with his friends. Prudently limiting their appetites, 
they eat, it is true, but two meals a day ; but then, with equal prudence, 
t hey limit the period of labour ; ay, and even borrow from the latter the 
time that the former demande. No fear of exhaustion from over-work. 
Roosting at nine P. M. and rising at five A. M., eight hours of uniater- 
rupted repose are secured, whilst it may fairly be presumed that a por- 
tion at least of the mid-day hours between eleven o’clock and three, 
which you will find unappropriated in the programme, are devoted to the 
lu xurious sies a, There remain half-a-dozen for “ business,” distributed 
into two portions; and as we have eaid, the two meals are appointed to 
take place within these, lest the preseure of business be too severe. What 
a blessed land for a community of loafers! 

But if climate be of sovereign importance, and you require to know 
how short a time you must work and how long a one yeu may sleep, you 
will no less be curious to learn what there is to live upon. Oa this point, 
our clever writer is empbatic enough in declaring that Nicaragua is a 
cheap country, with its “ splendid chickens,” and board at one dollar per 
week—and then the gratuiteus indulgences! “ For fruits,” says he, “we 
have but to climb tbe trees ;” an easy and surely a cheap mode of pro- 
curing dessert, if the trees be not too bigh or the climber too lazy—and 
at least as convenient as the arrangement of a house advertised in a 
Western newspaper, as ‘“ located immediately alongisde of a fine plum 
garden, from which an abundant supply may be stolen during the season. 
Rent low, and the greater part taken in plums.” Should you be how- 
ever too lazy or too timid for sbinning up a tree, for the emallest of silver 
coin you may buy as many oranges as would lay you side by side with 
the merchant who “ will be buried at five o'clock.” It must not be for- 
gotten however by Briton or German, that “butter, beer, &c., are entirely 
wanting.” What the et cetera conceals, whether it be as emall or as 





lager-bier indigenous to the Vaterland itself? Is browa stout a natural 
production of the highly-favoared British Islands? 

One other point, and we have done. There is a skeleton ia every 
house ; and on the authority of this candid gentleman, we must warn the 
intending emigrant that he may beceme one himself in his own hut, unless 
he keep a very sharp look-out. The correspondent indeed makes light of 
the matter, throwing it in between your getting-up in the morning and 
your sitting down to business—that is breakfast—jast as though it were 
the simplest thing in life. Yet his words are thrilling, as though fresh 
from Eugene Sue or Harrison Ainsworth. “We take a bath,” says he, 
“and the natives examine our feet, for worms sometimes deposit their 
eggs between them, for if once batched in your flesh, they will guaw you 
to the very bone,”’—Oh, horrible. most horrible! the obscure and uan- 
grammatical hang of the sentence only renders it more poignant. 
Natives—how many of them? is it a consultation of the medical men of 
the tribe? Laying eggs between our feet—where, how, in what way? 
Does be mean between our toes, or grows there in that wonderfal land, 
between feet elsewhere pretty distinctly separated, a hatching-ground for 
these carnivorous vermin, such as forms the ligature between the Twins 
of Siam? Faugh! does not the mere notion make your flesh creep? It 
has that effect upon us; and we take leave therefore abruptly of this 
anonymous letter-writer, remarking only that bis progress through the 
details of bis life in Nicaragua seems to warm up his praises at the close. 
He advises all his friends to join him, where “every one can find a po 
sition and a eure thing of it.’”” We shall join him—perhaps—but before 
we start, we mean to ascertain the “ position” of those examining na- 
tives, and to know whether the only “ sure thing of it” be not the expe- 
rience of the merchant and the banker. 


The Advent of St. George’s Day. 

As usual, on the return of our national Anniversary, the Englishmen 
of this city and neighbourhood, who rally under tke banner of St. George 
will dine together and hold converge on many a pleasant theme connected 
with the bome of our affections. And as we have, for two years past, had 
what may be called war meetings, there is, at the moment of writing, every 
probability that on this occasion we may be called upon to toast the alli- 
ance of Nations. Perhaps therefore some of the gentlemen who have lately 
held back, on the plea that war was too solemn a business to be apostro- 
phised over the wine-cup, may now grace the festival with their presence. 
Besides thie, a new though an old President will take the Chair,whose name 
has been for a long series of years associated with the Boglish in New York. 
May we not bope to see a grand turn out of the seniors of our fraternity, 
in his honour {—There is much reason to expect that the evening will be 
a particularly agreeable one ; and we know of one invited guest at least 
who will be present, and whom Englishmen will be glad to meet. Mr, 
Thackeray has promised us that he will fail not, if alive and well, to re- 
spond to the invitation sent him. 

Be good enough to make a memorandum of the date—Wednesday 
week, the 23rd of April. The dinner is to take place at that eapital 
house, the Metrcpolitan Hotel. Come by twos and threes. You can pro- 
cure tickets from the Stewards, or at the office of this paper. 





Thackeray in the North. 

Mr. Thackeray returned to this city from his Southern and Westera 
journey, a week ago; is now deliveriog bis former set of Lectures at 
Philadelphia ; but will be here again before the public, in the course of a 
few days. His late tour has been eminently successful ; and without being 
requested to do so, we may say that he speaks with grateful appreciation of 
the good feeling and hospitality that he has experienced, apart from hie 
success in the Lecture Room. The papers also—with some few excep- 
tions—have dealt justly and generously with him. 

Apropos to the exceptions, there was an amusing little incident at New 
Orleans, that has not, we believe, been the round of the press. The Delta, 
that bitter Anglopbobist, caught a Tartar, in endeavouring to be severe. 
On the morning after a Lecture on one of the early Georges, the reviewer 
severely took Thackeray to task for his presumption in abusing Carlyle, 
the Lecturer’s own contemporary, aad one of the most powerful wri- 
ters of the day. The charge was seriously made. It was answered from 
the desk on the oext occasion, whea Mr. Thackeray adverted toit, and 
reminded his hearers that he had spoken-—-not disparagingly, but rather 
with commendation—of an Earl of Carlisle, who had been in his grave a 
hundred years ! 


The Coolie Trade and the Slave Trade. 

The cupidity of both branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, aided by the 
questionable philanthropy of our branch, has brought into operation a 
most inhuman and disgracefal traffic, almost as horrible as that in Slaves, 
although the Anglo-Saxons of both branches have denounced this latter 
and declared it illegal. We mean the trade in Coolies and Chineses, 
brought in British and American ships from the Eastern to the Western 
hemisphere, mainly as a substitute for negroes. The enormities practised 
in these prison-ships, the waste of life in the West Indies, the barbarous 
treatment experienced by the poor wretches at the Peruvian guano 
islands, the pretext that the ship-owner only carries them as passengers— 
these and many other horrid and shameful details are known to most of our 
readers. Our only reason for referring to the subject,is to note with great ea- 
tisfaction that two members of the U.S. House of Representatives have 
taken it in hand, and are paving the way towards the only remedy. 
With the trae American instinct that goes straight to the point, they are 
endeavouring to bring about a declaration that this sort of infamous 
traffic is neither more ner less than a return to the Slave Trade. We 
wish them all success. Our Parliament could net but follow, if sach an 
example be set; the more so, as the sentimental vision of free Coolies 
taking the place of slaves has by this time been pretty well exploded. 

A New Candidate for Naval Laurels. 

On Monday morning last, in the presence of fifty thousand spectators, 
under a brilliant sky, the new Collins’ steamer 4driatic was launched from 
the building-yard of Mr. Steers. Nothing could be finer a3 a spectacle, nor 
did ever a finer moulded vessel delight the eye of amateurs. Sometimes, 
you know, a ship will hang a little on the ways, and so give you a bit-by- 
bit descent. But the 4driatic slid off unchecked ; and so great was the 
impetus she acquired, and so easy her transit through the water, that she 
actually shot across the river to Williamsburg, and swept away a por- 
tion of a wharf there, regardless of two auchors let go to check her speed. 
The sight was exhilarating in the highest degree, and was greatly en- 
joyed by the invited guests, for whom Mr. Steers had, liberally provided 
steam-boat accommodation. At the dejeuner subsequently given to a 
numerous party we were ourselves prevented attendiag: but we learnt 
that this also was greatly relished and enlivened by much appropriate 
oratory. We beg to express our hearty wishes for amended fortuae to the 
Collins Company, and a brilliant career tc this their newly built pride, 

The Adriatic, in tonnage, is supposed to be the largest ship afloat. She 
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measures 5888 tons; wherea: the Canard sbip Persia is iezistered at 
5600. On the other band, the Persia is 390 feet long ; the Adriatic 354. 





The Demerara Riots Suppressed 

By an arrival, bringing dates to the 22d ult.—that is to eay ten days 
later—we are glad to learn that the miesion of the Destroying Angel 
Gabriel (of whom we spoke at length a fortnight ago) has been brought 
to the required close by the quelling of the negroinsurrectios. We have 
received no Colonial papers by this conveyance, so that we are ignorant 
of the particulars ; but the broad fact is announced. Furthermore, it is 
stated that Georgetown is fu!l of coloured prisoners, captured whilst com- 
mitting flagrant acts of tapine and arson ; that steps have been taken by 
the Governor and authorities to bring these deluded miscreants to trial ; 
and also that a Commission is appointed to estimate the damage done by 
them to the churches and other property of the Roman Catholic Portu- 
guese. Oar excellent neighbour, the Evening Post, speaks of this grave 
conflict between the authorities and the insurgents as the “ difficulty be- 
tween the blacks and the government.” Mild terms truly ; bat the co- 
loured race is a privileged one among certain journalists. 





A New Irish Newspaper. 

Mr. Thomas Francis Meagher has jast commenced the publication of a 
new weekly journal, under the title of The Irish News ; and we cannot 
pass by the graceful custom of welcoming a new comer into the editorial 
ranks, however widely our course may differ from that which he chalks 
ont for himself. Indeed it is eatisfactory to know that this distance is so 
immeasurable, that no approximation can take place. Still, the world is 
wide enough, and in this country men may hold impracticable views, 
withou tseriously injuring themselves or other parties. Mr. Meagher 
has in bis favour, for the general duties of his new profession, youth, 
zeal, talent, and a wide experience of life. Apart from bis home 
politics, we are sure that he will work this miae creditably, and we trust 
most profitably to himself. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Generals Canrobert, Bosquet, and Randon, are made Marshals of France. 
—It is reported that her Majesty contemplates a visit to Portugai dar- 
ing the coming sammer.——A beautiful swan on Gosfield Lake, Essex, 
was recently seen floating dead. It was found it had been engaged in a 
mortal conflict with a monster pike. The pike bad swallowed the head 
and neck of the swan, and being unable to disgorge it, both had died, and 
were found thus linked together——Mr. Walter, the proprietor of the 
Times, was among the immense majority who voted against Sir Joshua 
Walmsley’s motion for opening places of amusement on Sundays. Yet 
the Times was in favour of the motion. ——Cornelius, the German artist, 
bas completed a picture, “ The Lact Judgment,” the total height of which 
is ninety-six feet, and that of the principal figures seventeen feet. The 
artist is said to have treated the subject with great skill, and has intro- 
duced 128 figures in every possible variety of grouping.——Two Scotch- 
men are making experiments in the manutacture of paper. One uses the 

lant kaown throughout the Highlands generally as the fern or breachan. 
be other has hopes of converting thecommon broom to his purpose.—— 
The late Samuel Rogers’s collection of pictures, coins, books, and works 
of art, and the lease of his well-known house in St. James’s-place, are to 
be sold by auction on Monday, April 28tb, and the following days.——The 
King of Sardinia reached his thirty-sixth year on the 14th ult—— 
The aqueduct of S< bastopol, which has been blown up by our engineers, 
was about eight miles in length. Its width was six feet. and its mean 
depth seven feet and a balf——By the desiruction of Covent Garden 
‘Theatre the personal loss of Mr. Gye amounts to £32,740.,.—-The num- 
ber of the Moniteur announcing the birth of an heir to the throne of the 
Bonapartes, contains « decre@ ordaining that all the mouey which still 
bears the effigy of Liberty shall cease to be current coin !——The impe- 
rial foundry, established on the left bank of the Don, has been closed, and 
this would seem to confirm the news of the intention manifested by the 
Court of Russia to abandon all its maritime establishments on the Black 
Sea.— —There is a report from the Crimea that two divisions of the Bri- 
tish army, under Sir Colin Campbell, will immediately proceed to Ca- 
nada.——Ninon de 1’Eaclos’ recipe, for preserving in old age the fresh- 
ness of youth, is said to have been discovered by a collector of auto- 
graphs. It isin the form of a letter addressed to her from Padua, 4th 
August, 1646, by Fortunio Luceti, a celebrated Italian Doctor.——Sir 
olin Campbell has appointed Lieut. Alisoo, 72d Highlanders, youngest 
son of Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., at present with his regiment in the 
Crimea, one of his aides-de-camp.——lLt is said that Mount Vernon, iden- 
tified with the memory of Washington, is under offer of sale to a company 
of Roman Catholics. ———The Spring weather is splendid; at least, so 
everyone says. We have, however, never yet acquired a relish for the 
dust which invariably accompanies it, and have in borror what is called 
‘‘ a fine spell,’’——The citizens of Dublin have presented a silver shield 
to Sir Edward Blakeney, the gallant General who for so many years filled 
the responsible and often arduous post of Commander of the Forces in 
Ireland.——NMr. Cropsey’s pictures and sketches were sold on Thursday. 
The sale was well attended, and fair prices were realized. The coast of 
Genoa brought $500, Niagara $515, and Peace and War $600 each._— 
Fame is not universal. An Irish waiter behind Mr. Thackeray’s chair, 
in a hotel dining-room at Cincinnati, was overheard to say mysteriously 
to his fellow: “Bill, that’s the great Mr. Thacker” (sic.) The reply 
was not unnatural : “ Who on earth's the great Mr. Thacker ?”——The 
great beer question again occupies a prominent place among subjects 
awaiting the attention of the Bavarian legislature. There are as many 
as eleven bills, motions, and resolutions at this time before the chamber 
of deputies at Munich for improving the terms on which the subjects of 
King Max may drink their be2r.—— According to the correspondent of 
ithe. Trieste Zeitung, one of the most powerful robber-bands in Greece 
has been completely broken up.——A New York correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer says that the great iron steam battery building 
for the Governmeut by Mr. Stevens, at Hoboken, is nearly at a stand-still 
for want of funds, and that it will require about $900,000 more to finish 
her! She is upwards of 400 feet long, and is to be built entirely of iron and 
perfectly ball proof, even to the immense and powerful missiles of the 
most modern invention.——The State Legisiature of Kentucky has paseed 
a law suppressing billiard and Jenny Lind tables and ten pin alleys. 
There is some excitement in Louisville about it, amoung those interested. 
——Capt. C. Carroll Hicks, of General Walker’s army, John Kingsley 
and J. C. Hemmichs, were seized on Tuesday on board the steamship Ori- 
-zaba, as she was about sailing for San Juan, Nicaragua, charged with 
organizing a body of armed men to proceed to Ni aand there fight 
against the republic of Costa Rica, with which the government of the 
United States is at peace. 





HMusie. 


To eay that absence alone affords an irrefragable test of the intensity of love, 
is to utter a truth so universally recognized as to pass into the rank of truisms. 
Bat why reiterate the test when it has already proved all we wish? Why fly, 
a second time, at the approach of Spring and long desired roses? It is not, 
happily, our business to explain all the anomalies that perplex the track of 
‘the lover, or unravel the mysteries with which he isever surrounded. We have 
undertaken something a little less difficult—only to give a reason for the 
closing of our Academy of Music. One cannot but wonder that the Impresario 
of our beloved Italian Opera should have shut the doors of his theatre at the 
very moment when all the world had decided to demand entrance ; one cannot 
but ask why he did not avail himself of the remarkable empressement exhibited 

by the public in crowding to fill the stalles, during the too short season which 
has just concluded. As we began with saying—why force a new separation, 
just as both parties have learned, by a first and long absence, really to know 
and appreciate each other, and when there can be no longer a doubt of a mu- 
tual passion? Alas! we are obliged to reply, it is because in Art, as well as 
in certain love affairs, the question of dollars and cents necessarily holds the 
first place. One may adore music madly enough to almost become impresario, 
for the mere pleasure of ruining oneself in her service. The director of our 
Academy of Masic limited himself to fulfilling the promise that he had made 








the services of all bis singers, on new and advantageous conditions; but he 
was not able to engage the chorists or the orchestra to follow the example of 
their tyrants, for reasons which one may readily understand. These poor vic- 
tims receive only just enough to keep the breath in their bodies ; a musician of 
the orchestra, let him be ca!led Baillot, Vieuxtemps, Franchomme, Servais, or 
Bottesini, gets about the twentieth, or rather say the fiftieth part of the salary 
of the first tenor or prima donna. To exact from such an one & renunciation 
of any part of his salary, is to send him at once to the AlmsHouse, We can- 
not, then, blame the chorists and the musicians of our Academy of Music, if 
they have found it impossible to agree to the propositions of their director; nor 
can we reproach the impresario of our Italian Opera for declining to ran farther 
risk of ruining himself, merely to give us pleasure. 

Oar artists took leave of us on Monday last. The closing representation was 
assigned for the benefit of Madame Lagrange, and consisted of Don Giovanni 
interpreted by Madames Lagrange, Bertucca-Maretzek, Miss Hensler, Measrs. 
Rovere, Morelli, Arnoldi, and Gasparoni. Each received a due proportion of 
applause, and we think that the talented bénéficiaire, Madame La Grange, must 
have been quite satisfied with the material result of the evening. But we are 
going to crave their indulgence for neglecting them to-day, in order to acquaint 
our readers with a fact very little known, we suspect, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Weshall not attempt, however, to repreduce here the interesting paper 
of our friend Louis Viardot on the manuscript of Don Giovanni, recently par- 
chased by his wife (Pauline Garcia), but content ourselves with referring the 
lovers of musical curiosities to the “‘ Illustration de Paris,” for this article. 
We assure them that they will find it full of valuable information, accompanied 
by witty and discriminating remarks. We shall state the simple fact, that 
Glick, the immortal author of Armide, Iphigénie and Orphée, attracted by the 
fascinating poem of Don Juan, himself transmuted it into music, thirty years 
before Mozart, and made it the subject of a ballet in fourparts, the plot of which 
bears a great resemblance to the libretto of Da Ponte. And not only does this 
resemblance exist between the poems, but we find a real and striking analogy 
between the ballet of Gliick and the master-piece of Mozart. After bringing the 
two together and carefully studying and comparing them, we are forced to ad- 
mit that Wolfgang must have known Gliick’s Don Juan, before writing his Dis- 
soluto punito, and everything seems to show that it had inspired his wonderful 
imagination. 

This will probably astonish many of our readers, and we shall be accused of 
heresy by more than one of the adorers of Mozart; but what we have ad- 
vanced is nevertheless incontestably true, and as we were at one time entrusted 
with a copy, now unique perhaps, of Gluck’s Don Juan, we cannot deny its ex- 
istence and its incontestable value, any more than its wonderful power and 
originality, Nowafter this, who can reproach the author of La Spia with some 
poor innocent little reminiscences? especially as the public has absolved him 
for it five times already. 

The closing of the opera-house cannot injure the popularity of concerts—far 
from it. So the ‘ Soirées Musicales” still flourish and prosper. Mr. Bassford 
made his first appearance last week with decided success, and is preparing to 
walk in Gottschalk’s foot-steps. We wish him courage and good luck. Miss 
Henrietta Behread has also appeared ia public with all the ardour and illusion 
of early youth. She is still atthat happy age when we number the years but 
by spring-tides, when we look for nothing from life but smiles and sounds of ap- 
plause, and sing over-joyous hopes in a full mezzo-soprano voice, with a confi- 
dence sufficient to disarm the most jealous and severe of critics. Miss Lebrecht 
is younger even then Miss Behrend,—she is hardly seventeen years old, which 
circamstance has not preveated her, however, from undertaking one of Men- 
delsohn’s most difficult pieces (his Rondo brillant for the piano, with orches- 
tral accompaniment), and what is more, from performing it in such a manner as 
to merit the honour of an encore, to which she did not respond. It was in Carl 
Bergmann’s last Sunday concert, that Miss Lebrecht began her career thus for- 
tunately. We have no doubt that it was especially to make us regret our 
severe remarks, and to revenge our doubts as to his success,in Sunday Concerts, 
tbat Mr. Carl Bergmann offered us last Sunday evening an admirable pro- 
gramme of music—noble, serious, and truly elevated, if not exactly religious 
music, as the bills continue to call it. The audience, which was more numerous 
than at the previous concert, warmfy applanded the overture, No. 3, of Bee- 
thoven’s Leonora, as well as Haydu’s delicious symphony in D Major. 

What a contrast there is between these two admirable composers! What 
clear, earnest wisdom and sweet gayety inthe one! What fire, what passion- 
ate transport, what all powerful but disordered imagination in the other ! 

We can hardly express our thanks to Carl Bergmann for allowing us to hear 
in the same evening two works so powerful, and yet so utterly different. We 
listened with delight to Haydn’s Symphony, which we had not heard for —— 
we dare not think how many years, for fear of starting to think how old we 
are. Nothing can be more charming than the Andante; one seems to hear 
the regrets of a gentle and excellent old man, mingled with, and softened by 
the most tender remembrances. The short scherso, brilliant and delightful, 
leads most enchantingly to the finale, which is a pastoral full of freshness and 
grace, from which Loeisa Puget drew the refrain of one of her most charming 
songs, and Meyerbeer himself a model by which he has profited, in the opening 
air in the ballet of the 3d act of Robert Le Diable. 

It is not after listening to the music of Haydn or Beethoven that one is con" 
verted to the worship of the false gods, Wagner, Schumann & Co. Still we 
confess that the Pilgrim Chorus, from the opera ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” although 
sadly lacking musical punctuation, interested us exceedingly. We do not 
think it original and it seems to us badly adapted to the voice, but it contains 
very powerful passages of effective resonance, and we can readily understand 
that such a piece would be very attractive to some people. It was very well 
executed, and we can award nothing but praise to the ‘ celebrated Society 
Arion,” as the programme calls it, and though we were not aware previously 
of the existence of this “‘ celebrated Society,” we are delighted to make its ac- 
quaintance. “It possesses in Mr. F——, a most valuable member, a veritable 
basso profondo, whose voice is so noble that he was called upon to repeat the 
air of the Magic Flute by Mozart. This is for the Choral Society Arion a splen- 
did beginning, and a success which quite puts to shame our sombre prognosties 
oflast week. May Sundays and Spring-tides be ever favourable to Carl Berg- 
mann ! GAMMA. 


Drama. 


From trotting-horses to tableaux is certainly a progress in the sense of Art, 
as the French would say, and therefore repeat my congratulations to Mr. 
Marshall on the improvement in the entertainments of the Broadway. He has 
not yet restored to his theatre the theatrical character, it is true, and has only 
advanced from a rivalry with the Circus to a competition with the Academy of 
Design. Still, he has advanced, and that is something. 
Mr. Keller is the prince of posture-masters. His representations are to pic- 
tures as pantomime is to comedy. Pantomime would be as good as comedy if 
the gift of speech had been denied to man ; but since man possesses the gift of 
speech, our pleasure in pantomime is largely made up of astonishment that so 
much can be done with inferior means, to produce an effect which we usually 
see attained in a more complete and natural way. And this is the secret of the 
brief satisfaction which pantomime affords to people of matured intelligence. 
Children who are mimics themselves, and speak quite as much through action 
as through words, never tire of Harlequin and Colambine. But their less for- 
tanate seniors find it impossible to be long entertained with the conquest of 
tactitious difficulties. It might amuse us once to see a man paint with his toes 
after the manner of Miss Biffin, while he enjoyed the perfect use of both his 
hands, but we should hardly care to witness the performance, every night, for 
three weeks ! 

So a tableau in which human beings take the place of ideal creations, and 
afford you a glimpse of some great artist’s meaning, is a pleasing but by no 
means a satisfying thing to see. The element of permanence which is essen- 


tableau, and your delight in the harmony of forms and colours is dashed with a 
foreign feeling of wonder at the muscular and nervous endurance, which en- 
ables all those men and women to stare for five minutes without winking, and 
to stand in all manner of positions without quivering. Still, as I said before, in 





us, and he leaves us now to regret that which at first we neglected to enjoy and 
profit by. If we may believe the iniiés, he would have desired nothing better 
than to prolong the Spring season to the end of May ; he bad even secured 


the sense of art, /ableauzx are better than trotting-horses, and Mr. Keller’s are in- 
| disputably the best éab/eaux we haveever been invited to see. His troupe of pos- 


tial to the effect of a picture, is necessarily excluded from your enjoyment of thee 


are invariably picturesque,and in respect of the morale generally unimpeachable. 

He has studied the walls of great artists, and instead of combining Raphael 
with Rubens, or marrying a group by Titian to a group by Michael Angelo, he 
has contented himself with faithfully reproducing the originals he had selected, 
In order to relieve the tedium of the intervals required for the preparation of 
his scenes, he has thrown them together on the thread of a story which ap- 
swers the purpose quite well enough, and is less dreary than one would expect. 
Phanor and Azemas are names as good as those of Schahnar and Scheherezage. 

and the dull dialogue is easily endurable, which relieves the sequence of sueh 

splendours as those of the “Triumph ef Galatea,” and the “ Battle of the 
Amazons.” The “Triumph of Galatea” is certainly the most exquisite ta. 
bleau that has ever been exhibited to us—and it is managed with such skill, 
and the properties are so finely preserved, that it more nearly approaches the 
perfection of a picture, than any of the scenes which Mr. Keller has given us. Of 
course it is not so popular as the reproduction of Lentze’s “ Washington Cross. 
ing the Delaware ;” which it must be owned is also admirably well achieved. 
Nor is it so effeetive as the fearful tableau of “ Famine,” which ends in a pan. 
tomime of despair. Fancy a man haggard, wild with hunger, ghastly, staring, 
who in a little while moves, falls upon his father, stabs him to the heart, ang 
snatchiog with a parricidal hand the old man’s last crust of bread, that he may 
give it to his own dying wife and child, falls dead in the excitement of thig 
frantic and horrible deed! The fidelity of this tableau is absolutely fearfal, and 
the action of the figures completing the illusion, it is brought too terribly near 
to us, too far within the realm of reality to be tolerable. It is like glancing 
into Ugolino’s tower, and Ugolino’s tower is not a spectacle for the publie eye, 
A German metaphysician might find in this pictare of desperate parricide g 
symbol of the sacrifice of the past to the future—but a mere Anglo-Saxon 
revolts from it, and begs Mr. Keller to desist. Mr. Keller, however, does 
not desist. Such ¢ab/eaux as this were no doubt very popular in Paris, 
where realism in Art has been of late years supreme. The readers 
of Eugene Sue must be enchanted with such a realization of the “ Mys- 
teries of Paris.’ I own I do not share the emotions of the readers of Bagene 
Sue. Still less do I share the emotions of those excellent persons who have 
experienced religious satisfaction in contemplating Mr. Keller's three tableaur 
of the Crucifixion, after Rubens. Were these tab/eaua simply representations 
of the original pictnres, I should still be disposed to doubt the propriety of ex- 
hibiting them on the boards so recently trampled by Herne the Hunter, and 
in anticipation of the advent of that “‘ Blessed Baby.” The subject of these 
pictures ought to segregate them from such society ; and there is to my mind 
something shocking and incongruous in the introduction of the emotions which 
they naturally inspire, amid such scenes and associations as those which belong 
and must belong to every theatre. 

But if there be a question to be raised on this score, I am sure there ean be 
no doubt about the great impropriety of converting these tableaux into sacred 
pantomime. The ‘“ Mysteries” and “ Miracle-Plays” of the Middle Ages do not 
become the modern stage—and the representation of the Saviour’s agony by 
any actor is not an endurable sight. Immensely effective this scene is, but 
horror and awe enter too largely into the elements of its effectiveness, for me 
to withhold my humble voice of condemnation and remonstrance. In a Cath- 
olic country where physical exhibitions of religious feeling and of sacred _his- 
tory are familiar things , such a scene would be in harmony with the habits of 
the popular mind, but here it can only do harm, and I sincerely hope that the 
manager and Mr. Keller himself, considering this radically important fact, 
will of their own good jadgment suppress at least the mimetic part of this 
spectacle. As a mere triumph of his talent, Mr. Keller has reason to be proud 
of these pictures. They are marvellously true in design, disposition, and co 

louring ; modelled more sharply than the originals by the intense blackuess of 
the background, but still wonderful for their truth, and for the mastery they 
exhibit over the great difficulty of dealing with flesh and blood just as if it were 
paint and varnish. 

From Art at the Broad way to Farce at Burton's is a sudden transition. Yet 
I have made it ; and if I alw ays found farce at Burton's I should not regret it. 
Bat unluckily, Mr. Burton of late has been putting’ Comedies upon his stage, 
and as he has no comedians in his company, the effects of a visit to Chambers 
Street have not recently been very agreeable. Imagine Mr. Perry, winking 
and blinking and roaring and roy stering through the part of Doricourt. 

Mr. Wallack, who bas comedians and capital ones, has been giving us “‘ Lon- 
don Assurance,” with himself not as Sir Harcourt Courtly. How ashamed | 
am that I should have supposed Mr. Wallack would forego the chance of flout- 
ing again that good old song of “ Crabbed Age and Youth” which he seems to 
hold in special contempt! Of course he turned over the character of Sir Har- 
court to Mr. Brougham, and chose for himself the frisky young role of Dazzle. 
I hear very good things of the whole cast and particularly of Miss Louisa Ho- 
ward, of whom I shall have something to say from my own observation next 
week. 

Miss Keene, charming, resolute, energetic, indefatigable Miss Keene, has 
produced another new play by the London Gemini, Reade & Taylor. The 
* King’s Rival” is, perhaps, the stupidest thing that two clever men ever con- 
trived to write. The plot is shabby with age—the characters are melo-drama- 
matic and unveracions, the dialogue is dreary, insufferably dreary, deadly 
lively, flippant, ineffectual. The whole storyis to be found more briefly, tra- 
ly, and even dramatically told in Grammont's Memoirs, and I have neither time, 
space nor inclination to detail the doings therewith of our youag dramatists. 

The play was put npon the stage just as well as it deserved to be. Of the 
acting [ have nothing to say, for no ordinarily good actors could have done 
anything with such a text. To say that Miss Keene, herself did really do some- 
thing with her role of Nell Gwynne is therefore to pay her a compliment as 
high as it is well-deserved. She made stupidity sprightly, and commonplace 
pathetic. It is not possible to hear Miss Keene, without a wish that somebody 
would come forward to make herself and her Theatre an Institution, by eu- 
abling her to surround herself with more competent and brilliant actors. She 
has two or thee supporters of decided ability,but it must be owned that fur some 
reason or other the ensemble of the casts at the “ Varieties” is always far from 
satisfactory. That Miss Keene should have carried this enterprise on so faris 
immensely to her credit, and I sincerely trust she may soon find at least one 
actress capable of dividing with herself the tremendous fatigue of her nightly 
representations. HAMILTON. 





Obituary. 

At Coad Ithil, Monmouthshire, R. H. Fleming, Esq., Captain R.N.—At Ply- 
mouth, the Rev. Fortescue Wells, Chaplain R.N.—Aat Brighton, C. Wadesoa, 
Lieut. R.N.—In London, Capt. C. C. Irvine, R.N.—At Mounttowa, County Dab- 
lin, Sir Francis Cox, ninth Baronet, of Castletown, in the county Kilkenny. 


Appoiututents. 


Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C,B., who has filled the important offices of 
Lieut.-Governor of the north-west provinces of India and Governor of Bombay, 
has accepted the permanent Under-Secretaryship to the India Board, vacated 


by Sir Thomas Redington. 
Navy. 


An immense fleet of men-of-war of all sizes was collected at Spithead, 
on the 20th ult.—A court-martial has been held at Malta on Lt. Bloxam, 
of the Sphinz, for leaving his ship while under arrest. The churge being 
proved he was dismissed the service. 








APPOINTMENTS.— Admirals : Rear-Adml Sir Henry Chads, KCB, to the com- 
mand of the Cork station, in the room of Vice-Adml Sir G R Sartorius, prom. 
—Capts: G Goldsmith, CB, to be Superintendent of Chatham Deskgers, og 
room of Rear-Adml Wyvill, prom to flag; H Eyres, CB, to the zmouth, . 
Hall.—_Commanders. to command steam despatch and gan vessels, H C Majet- 
dia to Alacrity; W Jones to Assurance; H J Bloomfield to Osprey; W Army 
tage to Vigtlant.—Lieuts: J W East to the Turtar; E Drary to Sansparetl; d 
Hanter to Retribution; E J Brooks to Rodney; E M Henderson and J —. 
to Russell; F Semple to Meander; G D Murray to London; S Tuke to Crutz 44 
J B Telfer to Centaur; NDT iSngies to Seahorse; H Moore to fe he 
peommand gun-boats, H S H Prince Victor Hohenlohe to Traveller; J G by . 

to Lively; H Davies to Spider; GAT Drake to Bouncer; W F Greeny in: 
Hyena; J C Gooch to Frown; W H Jones to Partridge; J B Grove to (Nn 
bow; C G F Knowles to Raven; H R Wartislaw to Redbreast; H Berkeley to 
Havoc; W G Silverlock to Grappler; H W Brent to Daisy; F P Doug ~ to 
Pert; F T Thomson to Bud/fnch; H M Bingham to Delig; G L Balliven 
Thrasher; G S$ Bosanquet to Spanker; W Codrington to Levereé; a, tant; 
to Oayr.—Paymasters; C W Harris to Waterloo; W M Shanks to Peg’ 


A Ovey to Surprise. _ 5 , 
Promorion:—Comm A B Beecher to be Capt on Res List. 





' turers has been carefully got together, and most carefully instracted ; his effects 
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New Books. 


Tux Ocean. By P. H. Gosse. Philadelphia, Parry & MeMillian.— 
In these days of enterprise and locomotion, we are all of us apt to look 
upon the sea as a mere highway from place to place, and to be chiefly in- 
terested in estimating the speed at which its leagues may be traversed. 
Nevertheless if ove can ever find time and inclination for studying ome 
thiog more of this earth on which we dwell, than its commerce and its 
wars and its fashions, it might be well to look upon the side of Nature 
that is opened up to view in this acceptable volume. Mr. Gosse has al- 
ready acquired by former publications an ackaowledged position as a 
Naturalist ; and he deserves arsuredly to increase his reputation by this 
present work, It draws up from the fountains of the deep a mare of curi- 
ous information ; it carries you over the surface, pausing to mark many 
a wondrous object as you go; its brings the microscope to bear upon the 
tiniest of marine animalcule ; it tracks the course of leviathan. Taking 
the great oceans one by one, it makes you intimate with their geography, 
their winds, their tides, their zoology, and in short with more marvels 
than are dreamed of by the myriads of careless passengers whom the rush- 
ing steamer whirls from portto port. Ail is told too in the simplest of lan- 
guage ; whilst the desire to explain and account for every thing—so 
common with naturalists and men of science—is tempered by a reveren- 
tial acknowledgment that there are secrets yet locked up from the pry- 
ing ken of man.—The fifty illustrations on wood contain not a few little 
gems. 


Tue Istanp or Cusa, By Alexander Humboldt. Translated by J. 
S. Thrasher. New York. Derby and Jackson.—A valuable addition 
to geographical, statistical, and in a measure to political literature, for 
the enquiring and thoughtful mind of Humboldt could scarcely pass by 
the great social question yet agitated in the Queen of the Antilles. His 
observations therefore extend beyond the pbysical aspect, the soil, the 
climate, and the productions of Cuba; be ventures deeply into the ab- 
struser matter of races, Colonial policy, Slavery, and the incidental sub- 
jects that are clustered around these. We need scarcely say that, concera- 
ing all that pertains to the former, Hamboldt is an authority whose 
worth cannot be over-estimated. As to the latter, though we have read 
his opivions with attention, we care not to criticise them. They border 
‘too closely on the debateable ground of American interval affairs, with 
which we rarely think it our duty to meddle, especially in the literary 
department of this journal. 

Mr. Thrasher, an American, for many years a resident at Havana, and 
whose name has been much of late years before the public, in connection 
with points at issue between this country and Spain, translates from a 
Spanieh version of Humboldt ; and this part of his task is executed with 
singular felicity. You read bim, and never think that you are reading a 
version—the bighest praise that can be awarded to a translater, when 
the nature of the work itself renders it next to impossible that the aroma 
of the original should be lost. This however is not all; more than a 
fourth of the whole is occupied by Mr. Thrasher’s own Preliminary 
Essay, and by Notes, explanatory and deprecatory, interwoven with 
the text of his author. The essay may be summed up as a pro- 
Slavery review of Cuban politics and policy, in their connection with 
the motber country, and particularly with Great Britain aod her 
complicated intermeddlings, and further as a general protest against the 
conclusions of Humboldt. It is written with considerable ability ; 
though, in declining to pass judgment upon Mr. Thrasher’s arguments and 
conclusions, we must express our surprise that he condescends to take up 
the ridiculous and exploded idea that Lord Clarendon—in a certain oft- 
quoted allusion to the entente cordiale between France and England— 
pointed directly at the United States.—This duodecimo is got up withan 
absolute Juxury of type and paper ; and the map of Cuba that faces the 
title-page is a perfect model of its kind. 


Tue Lerters or Lapy Mary Wortiey Momtace. Edited by Mrs. 
S. J. Hale. New York. Mason Bro’s.—A specially neat edition of that 
incomparable correspondence, which bears triumphantly the difficult test 
of Time. Notwithstanding the host of competitors, whose memoirs and 
whore remains have been flooding the literary world since Lady Mary 
first achieved distinction, she still occupies her brilliant place. Well has 
she earned it by arare mixture of shrewd sense, unpedantic learning, and 
genuine sprightliness. But who does not know all this ?—It only remains 
to observe that Mre, Hale has made her selections with tact and taste. 


AppLeton’s Cyciorapta or Brograruy. Mew York. D. Appleton 
& Co.—A large and handsome octuvo, of a thousand pages, printed in 
double columns, Though called after the name of the American pub- 
lishers, it is essentially a London work, being a reprint of one there pub- 
lished in 1854. Dr. Hawks bas edited this edition, and has introduced into 
it a considerable number of American personagea, omitted by the Euglish 
editor. In this respect, as also in ite general arrangement, we notice that 
an infinity of obscure individuals are thus lifted into immortality upon 
earth.—Somethiog similar might almost be said of the innumerable 
wood-cuts, some of which are very tasteful, whilst some few are painfully 
insignificant. 

It is well observed in the reverend gentleman’s brief Preface, that, of 
all books, a biographical dictionary is least likely to attain to perfection. 
Truly also it may be said, that it is one of the most difficult to pass judg- 
ment upon. Its excellence or otherwise can but be thoroughly tested by 
use ; and even then, unless it be obviously very good or very bad, the 
critic is apt to be biassed by his own views of the relative importance of 
the many persons who are passed under review. In this case an array 
of leading names in the list of contributors lends attraction to the title- 
Page ; but then we are left in the dark as to the number and identity of 
their contributions. On the whole, we commend this new Dictionary 
of the Dead to the notice of the living, leaving experience to probe its 
merits or demerits. It might, perhaps, be wished that it were not the 
custom to omit all reference to the magnates of our race, until the grave 
hus closed over them. This omission—which is, we believe, customary in 
such Chronicles as this—renders. it impossible to gather from them the 
story of our own days. Thus, a considerable number of writers tell us 
daily that our own United Kingdom only lives and moves by permission 


of the French Emperor ; yet, in compliance with custom, his biography 
ie not to be found herein. 


Tae Art Jovrnan. London and .Vew York. Virtue & Co—Anum- 
ber of unusual excellence is the one that bears the date of the past month, 
improved in its literary department, and very rich in its treasures of em 


bellishment. The chief of these are still made up from the Royal Col- | 


lection, and include a charming Cuyp, and a striking group of Miriam 
and the dancing maidens, by Hansel, a Prussian artist of great merit. 
There is also an engraving after a very fiae work in Sculpture by 
te, which is in possession of the Duke of Devonshire. It is 
Called the Woodman—a fancy Dame, not particularly appropriate, and 
Conferred upon it by the Art- Journal, It consists of two figures, a male 
and female, nearly nude, the precise subject not being clearly made out, 
but the attitudes and modelling fall of strength, grace, and originality. 

his was Schwantbaler’s last work, and he was carried to see some fis- 


_ touches put to its accessories, whilst the hand of Death was on 


Tue Fraxkuwn Eypeprrion From First to Last. By Dr. King. Lon- 


| don.—In the London Sun of the 19th ult. we find the subjoined notice of 


a book or pamphlet just put forth by Dr. King. 

“ Dr. King, whose suggestions and intelligent conjectures, in connec- 
tion with the fate of the missing expedition, have entitled him to much 
praise, has, it would appear, volunteered his services to command an ex- 
pedition by land down the Great Fish River to Montreal Island in search 
of traces of the above expedition, and had his offer rejected by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, who do not deem such an expedition 
advisable. In the work before us, reviewing all the conjectures and pro- 
ceedings inrelation tothe Franklin Expedition, the adventurous doctor 
pretty clearly makes out a title to the confidence of the public, and main. 
tains that ‘ iu all buman probability, the history of the Franklin Expe- 
dition still lies buried in my Cache (a biding-place constructed by Dr. 
King in bis visit to Montreal Island in 1834, subsequently visited and 
opened by Simpeon in 1839, and known to Franklin) beneath the rocky 
shore of Montreal Island, and that it is within the bounds of possibility that 
this record may be recovered ,and that the discoveries of the ill-fated expedi- 
tion may yet be published for the advancement of science, and the narrative 
of their probably unexampled sufferings be made known to the world.’ 
The reader will probably remember that rome slight traces of the lost expe- 
dition have been found on the banks of the Great Fish River and on Mon- 
treal Island, and will doubtless concur witb us in thinking it a great pity 
that Dr. Kiog was not permitted to lead an expedition to the spot in 1847 
or 1848, whatever may be thought of his rejection of his proposal in Jan- 
uary last. Had permission been grauted to him in either of these years 
there is valid reason to believe the lives of a portiun of the members of 
the expedition might be saved.” 


Hine Acts. 


Cote’s Voyage ov Lire. Engraved by J. Smillie—This splendid 
series—of which we spoke at some length and with hearty commenda- 
tion in the Albion of January 26—is now completed by the iseue of the 
fourth and last plate. And not only in symbolising Old Age, brought at 
last by the guardian Angel to look upon the face of Heaven and count it 
within reach, is the allegorical Voyage bere ended ; more than this—as 
a work of art, this is the crowning of the whole. Mr. Smillie bas ex- 
celled himself, and bas done more than justice to the imaginative inepira- 
tion of the painter. Looking at the simple but majestic management of the 
few materials employed—for the picture is made up of the ocean, and a few 
fragments of rock, and the cloads rolling away eo as to disclore a dim 
vision of angelic glory-—it may be said, with all reverence, that “ the 
spirit of God brooded over the face of the waters.”—We again express 
the hope that in the appreciation and encouragement of the public, Mr. 
Abbott may reap some reward for his enterprise, and have only to add 
our gratification at observing the London .4rt Journal amongst his 
warmest eulogiste. 








THE NEW SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 


The founding of a great scientific and literary institution in this city, 
by Mr. Cooper, is a matter of such importance that ite plan, and the rules 
by which it is to be governed, are naturally the subject ofcuriosity. We 
publish in this sheet the bill which Mr. Cooper bas asked the legislature 
of New York to pass. As there can be no good objection to any of its 
provisions, we suppose it will make its way through the two houses as 
readily as the usual forms of legistation wili allow, 

The institution is to bear the corporate name of The Union, «ad is to 
possess all the powers and privileges common to bodies of the kind. It 
may be organized and begin the exercise of its functions within three 
months after Mr. Cooper ehall have made over to it the edifice, the 
grounds, and other property in Astor Place destined for the purpose. A 
Board of Centrol, consisting of thirteen members, is to be appointed for 
its government ; and in the mode prescribed for making up this board, 
Mr. Cooper has shown great ingenuity and judgment. 

One of the members is to be the eldest male descendant, for the time 
being, of Mr. Cooper ; the Mayor is to be another, and the President of 
the Board of Education a third ; the other ten are to be appointed in the 
first instance by Mr. Cooper himself, two of whom shall go out of office 
at the end of the first year, two at the end of the next, ard so on to the 
last pair of the ten. 

But as fast as these vacancies occur they are to be filled in the follow- 
ing manner—oue by the Governor of the state ; one by the General Soci- 
ety of Mechanics and Tradesmen in this city ; one by the Judge of the 
United States District Court for this district; one by the Governors of 
the Society of the New York Hospital; one by the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of this city. The Chamber of Commerce, the Trustees of 
the Astor Library, the Directors of the Mercantile Library, the Trus- 
tees of the New York Society Library, and the Trustees of the New 
York Historical Society, are in their turn severally to have the ap- 
pointment of a Trustee. These appointments are to be registered in 
the office of the Clerk of the city of New York, and each trustee is to 
hold his office for five years. 

Mr. Cooper bas sought to avoid, by this method—which it appears to 
us cannot fail to succeed—tbe danger which attends all institutions of 
the kind, that their government will fall into the bands of men belong- 
ing to a certain class, or holding a certain set of opinions, whose wanage- 
ment may impress upon it a certain character of exclusiveness. By 
distributing the appointment of Trustees among public officers 20 en- 
tirely different in their functions, and public bodies so very differently 
composed, be bas taken the surest means to provide for his institution a 
Board of Control fairly representing the community at large. If any 
of the public officers or bodies of men entrusted with this power of ap- 
pointment shall ceave to exist as such, or neglect to exercise the power, 
the legislature of the state shall direct who shall act in their stead. 

The object of the institution is the advancement of Science, Art, Phi- 
losophy und Letterr. The Trustees are to apply to this purpose the re- 
venues of the property made over to them, aud of such other endowments 
as they may receive hereafter ; without power to sell or mortgage it, or 
to contract any debt exceeding the revenues of the current year. They 
may let portions of the building to raise a revenue; they shall appoint 
professors and teachers, and allow them salaries, and may confer diplo- 
mas ; but they are strictly forbidden to take into account, in any way, 
the religious tenets of the professors and teachers they appoint, and to 
make any discrimination among the students on account of their religion. 
The members of the Board ure to act without compensation ; and any of 
them may freely publish any matter within his knowledge connected 
with its affairs and interests. The Supreme Court are to execute a su- 
pervisory power over the institution, and may remove any Trustee for 
misconduct or gross negligence. 

These are the principal features of Mr. Cooper’s plan for organizing bis 
institution. They are characterized by the same comprehensive liberality 
as that which dictated the donation itself. Its benefits are to have no 
partial and limited application, but are to be as general as those of the 
laws under which we live.—M. ¥. Evening Post, March 26. 





THE SEPTUAGENARIAN RUNAWAY. 


The following (says Chambers’s Journal) is a genuine letter, which we 
present verbatim et literatim. It is from au elderly man, who, on reach- 





ing his threescore and ten, despaired of success in this old country ; aud, 
on becoming possessed unexpectedly of sufficient means, eloped trom his 
family, aud went to Australia. This moral delinquency is related in the 
letter quite unconsciously, and does not seem to iotertere at all either 
| with the fervour of the writer’s religious feelings or with his subsequent 
| yearnings after the welfare of bis wile and children. We give the docu- 
ment as a curiosity in more ways than one :— 
Refreshment Tent Cambles Creek near Castlemain Victoria. 


Dear Laady—I often heard of your Exartions to Bring the poor & Miso- 
rable out of Scotland Ireland & England to this Delightfull Contry But 
I was two old to Apply I therefore prayed to the Lord for Deliverance, 
I feared to be Cast on the Parochel Bord for Sabsistance & My Little 
_ femely I bave A wife & 8 Children in Ardrossan Ayr Shire Scotland I 
bad Saved A few pounds Last year As Much as would take me to Ame- 
rica To My Son But I feared the Extream Coald of their winter & I had 
Still the wish to be here & in June Las my Son at Sea Sent me home 
£10—thank the Lord Said I now I bave as Much as will pay My pasage 
to Austrealea so off I Came without telling wife or any other in the 

lace & paid £16—16 to Duncan gibb in the James Mackhondy & when I 
Landed at the Newyear Men were plenty & Labour Scarce I Left on the 
16tb Came to Geelong thence to Balarat got no Employ But Much Sim- 
patby & kindness thence to Dozy hill & to Creswicks Creek on to Cares- 
hrook to Sinpsous Station to Bryans Station on to Mickleford where J 


found A Man & wife belonging to Ardrosean & they have pui me into A 
Refreshment tent & I am Liveing Comfortable and Easy if I Could get 
My femely out to this Country where Labour is paid & Every one May 
do well if My femely were here we would Be Able in three years to Bye 
A Section of Land & fence it & Stock it with Cows & horses Sheep Pigs 
& bens & grow Corn wheet petatoes onions Cabbage and Every thing to 
make us bappy & Comfortable in A Delightful Clamit. 

Dear Leady Surely your zeal for the bappyness of Mankind is not 
Abeated have pitty upon An old Man now in his 70th year farr from 
his famely & knows they are in poverty & Cannot help themselves if 
therefore it is in your power get them out I will pay any Sume that 
they might be Called upon to pay when Ever it is required as they will 
not be Able to pay it upless 1 Send to them I Sent home A Letter Last 
week & Enclosed A £5—Note being the first Cluster of grapes from the 
vally of Eascol! as An Evedenc of the goodness of the Land of Adoption 
if it is not in your power to obtain their passage Soon Be So kind as to 
write me Sooa And Let me know where & bow to Apply to get it brought 
About with the Least Delay & Least Expense My youngest Doughter is 
About 7 years old nixt A Boy 9 years old the 34 A Doughter 11 years 
Nixt A Boy 13 Nixt A Boy 15 years Nixt A Doughter 17 Nixt A Son 19 
past Nixt A Son 21 yers & the Mother 40 years if I had all these Lockated 
on A farm of good Land by the Loaden or Marry I would Consider we 
were as happy as Adam & Eve in the garden of Edden & have more of 
the Comforts of Life then they had which May the Lord Grant is M 
most Earnest prayer and Desire in this world that we might walk with 
god as Enock for I believe I Sbail Live Many years in this Delightful 
Clamit to teach My famely to Love fear & serve the Lerd who has 
Brought is up out ot the Land of Egipt & out of the house of Bonéag into 
A Land flowing witb goa!ld & plenty of Every Comfort if people were wise 
& thankful May the Lord prosper your Endavours for My famely & others 
who May yet Apply & May gods Blessing & Mine Rest upon you in time.. 
And Eternaty is the Sinceir prayer of your tumble petitoner. 

James STewarr. 


———. - 


THE ROYAL SERVING-MEN AND MAIDENS 
ABOVE THEIR WORK. 


Io the list of Her Majesty’s Household and servants, occupying at least 
a dozen pages in the Red Book, and subdivided with a refinement worthy 
of the Statistical Society, there is a branch of the Lord Stewart’s Depart- 
ment called the “ Silver Pautry.”’ It contains, of course, three gradations, 
—three recognized, and likely enough several more. There are three 
Yeomen of the Silver Pantry, one Groom of the Silver Pantry, aud six As- 
sistants. There are also in the Royal Household porters innumerable of 
all kinds ; and there are horses, and grooms, and fourgons, and carts, 
and vebicies for every imaginable occasion. What they all do,—whether 
they are like the bits of decoration put on bedsteads to hide the screws, 
or the old-fashioned bell-ropes which you were particularly desired not 
to pull, because if you did they would certainly come down, it is not in 
our power tosay. Weare, however, able to see, now and then, what 
they donot, and how the work they pretend to do is really done. What 
a caricature of a grand establishment was that little incident at Padding- 
ton the other day! It appears that whenever the Royal family performs 
one of its numerous migrations, it carries its plate with it, and a pretty 
considerable quantity. At the last removal from Buckingham Palace to 
Windsor it took a waggonivad. Now, how was this done? By the ser- 
vants of the Royal Pantry, and the Royal porters, and Royal vehicles 
and horses? osuch thing. They are not made for such vulgar uses. 
The Royal Pilate is actually carried on these occasions from Pimlico to 
the Paddington station in precisely the same way as the humblest of her 
Majesty’s subjects would convey ‘heir heavy luggage from any oue part 
of the metropolis to the other. A most ordinary carrier, the man who 
very likely the day before, or the morning of the same day, bad carried 
the mangle and bedding and tubles and chairs of some migratory laun- 
dress, was employed a few days ago to carry all the Royal plate from the 
gates of one palace to another. There was not even a Yeoman, or @ 
Groom, or an Assistant, to see the carrier do bis work. The whole pre- 
cious freight was committed to him aud his staff, and simple people, see- 
ing a common carrier’s waggon draggivg up Grosvenor-place and through 
Park-lane, imagined it possibly contained groceries tor Windsor, or a 
miscellaneous freight for Kilburoe, while ali the time it contained Her 
Majesty’s stock of plate in present use. No doubt, Royal personages 
themselves bave submitted to such humiliations, But the other day an 
ex-King and Queen of France were going about in hack cabe. But in 
these instances misfortune gave a trugic dignity to the vebicle, and at 
all events the fare could take care of itself. Unfortunately this is not 
the case with gold and silver, which iu «!! shapes are very apt to take to 
themselves wings and fly away. 

So at the last migration, when the carrier’s men had got as far as a 
suburban lane called the South Wharf-road, at Paddingtou, they yielded 
to the temptation that bas sapped the virtue and lost the goods of many 
a carrier before, and stopped at a familiar public-house to regale them- 
selves, as carriers are wont to do. There were five of them, aud of course 
they all went in to the Bar, and if there bad been fifty they would have 
done the same. Of course, too, they stayed “only five winutes’—for 
when did a carrier ever stay longer than five minutes? We will assume, 
for tbe honour of the Royal servants who employed this carrier, that he 
was well kaown to them, tbat he bad not been hastily called in, as @ 
young geatieman might call in a man with a cart to take bis things from 
one lodging to another. No doubr, he had been engaged on this errand 
scores of times, and both be and his men were justiy proud of it. No 
doubt, they bragged at the Bar of the honourable nature of their freight, 
and stated its value in no measured terms. The weight of the load in- 
creased their thirst, and excnsed the length of their rest. But while the 
five carriers were standing aud drinking and bragging at the Tap a light. 
cart drove up, containing two fellows in the lightest working costume of 
the lowest class, and after a little peeping and fidgetting at the tail of 
the waggon, aud some fumbling at the canvass and fingering of the cords, 
the light cart aud the light-fingered geutlemen in it drove off, and when 
the carrier came to deliver his cargo, lo and behold a box was gone, a 
heavy box, containing some hundred pounds worth of the Royal plate! 
The five carriers stood all of a row, rubbed their eyes, scratched their 
heade, and all that they could say was that they stopped just a minute at. 
the Pig and Whistle, and were certain they kept their eyes on the wag- 
gon even while they were taking a drop ; so they really could not account 
lor the disappearance of the box. It was no fault of theirs. 

The sequel of the story—all the sequel, probably, that wil! ever come 
to Royal ears—is told in @ paragraph iu our columus thisday. The 
plate-chest, with the Royal initials, aud ** Royal Nursery,” aad all kiods 
of Roya! marks evgraved on the outside, has been found somewhere in 
Bonner’s-fields, bard by Victoria Pars, where, perhaps from some remain- 
ing sentiment of loyalty, the thieves wished to deposit it. The contents 
of the chest when it was found resembled a dessert table at which a large 
family of cbildrea have been allowed free quarters, and on which they 
bave left nothing but husks and shells, stalks and leaves, rinds and cores, 
napkius and water, the latter rather largely diffused. The thieves had 
extracied every bit of silver metal, jeaving oaly stee! blades and other 
portions of baser metal. The other conteuts of the box seem to prove 
that Royal travellers pack their luggage much in the same way that the 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson of private life do. The packing was done 
with women’s dresses. The Prince of Wales’s goblet was stuffed with a 
nurse’s stocking, and Prince Alfred’s knives and forks wrapped up in a 
housemaid’s chemise; Prince Arihur’s spoons were encased in some- 
body’s handkerchief, and the Princess Royal’s teapot and cream jug in 
ber maid’s flannel petticoat. This was all very natural and preity, and 
if the little packages had been bound together with another article of 
female wear, we cau only tay, Honi soit qui mal y pense. It was not, 
however, meant for the public eye, and for this picturesque exposure of 
the Royal Nursery we are indebied to the circumstance that out of this 
immense aud well: paid estadlist ment, including ten men who have nothing 
on earth to do but attend to the Royal plate. not one was found to take 
charge of it from Buckingham Palace to the Paddington station. 

We had almost hoped some time since that flunkeyism was rather on 
the decline, and that sensible pecple were beginning to tire of keeping 
hosts of figure-servants, always trying to get somebody else to do their 
work. It is notorious that in all the great bouses at the west end of this 
metropolis the bulk of the work is done by scrubs who do not appear, and 
are scarcely known to exist. So, whenever the upper servants are acci- 
dentally and reluctantly put into a position of responsibility, they hardly 
know what todo. It was but the other day that a Countess, going to the 
station on her way to Windsor Castle, committed her luggage, including 
a box coutaiving her fine dresses, and, they say, every articie of her jew- 
elry, to the footman and maid, sufficient escort, one would think, for any 
ordinary purpose. However, they tovk no account of the packages, and 
never missed the precious box, although @ large one, till they got to 
Windsor, when the Countess discovered that she did pot porsess an orna- 
ment in the world, and had not eveu a dress to present herself in at the 
Royal table. Great people complain and very ain, for they are a very 

n 





complaining race, and confess themselves lost in the numter and dignity 
of their establishments. But they do nothing to check it, except in a 
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low Lieluciwwuen wuvucee, Where, tuaaks to family pride aod reduced sn- 
come, « full amount of work is exaeted from every member of the esta- 
blishment. It is very commouly said that servants like this the best in 
the end. They like the sense of baving done their duty, each in their 
own étation, even if the work be sowetimes rather hard. Their common 
sense te!ls them, too, that wel!-worked and well-ordered establishments 
are more likely to last than those im which the work is easier and the 
discipline more lax.— Times, March 19. 


—_——__———_—_ 


CONFERENCE PENS. 


A man addresses you mysteriously, after dark, in the street : * Sir, a | 


word with you, if you please. I have something very desirable to pro- 
e to you.” 
sa of vhat sort is it ?’’ 

“ An object of great curiosity, of which I am obliged to dispose.” 

“T am no virtuoso.” 

“That’s of no consequence. There are occasions, which a man who 
respects himself never suffers to escape him. You will never meet with 
such another, in all your life. I am poor, and I havea large family, 
which does not permit me to remain master of things of value. We cao 
eome to some agreement,” 

“* Well. what is this valuable affair? a stuffed lizard?” 

“ Ab! Sir!” 

“ A mouse-trap ?” 

“Ob! Ob! You are joking, Sir!” 

“ Well, what is it, then ?” 

“ Sir, thongh you see me as I am, I have the honour to be the sweeper 
of the Conference-room.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Every day, after the sitting, it is my business to clean up, to dast, 
and to arrange the room. Naturally enough, I lay aside everything, 
that may prove of interest—the pens for instance.” 

“ Then it is a Conference pen that you offer me?” 

“ It is, Sir.. As you may well suppose, the pens are changed every 
morning. Those used the day before become my property, and I take 
pleasure in offering them to persons in search of curiosities : they are 
among my perquisites ; I have a family.” 

“ And you have some of these pens about you?” 7 

“ They are in my pocket, Sir. They are all there, those at least which 
were used at the last sitting ; that iz, except Count Orloff’s.” 

‘“* And what has become of his?” 

“ I have sold it for fifty pounds sterling to an Eaoglishman, He has 
the munopoly of Count Orloff’s peas. He buys them all at that price, 
and puts them under a glass case.”’ 

* And the others?” . 

‘¢ IT sell them to real amateurs. Sce, Here is Monsieur Brunnow’s pen.’’ 

“ And why does not your Englisbmaa buy that? It’s a Rassian pen.” 

“Yes, bat he has no particular faucy except for Count Orloff’s. Do 
you see this very long white one °”’ 

“ ” 

“ Well, Sir, this is Lord Clarendon’s. He wrote three pages with it, 
at to-day’s sitting.” 

* You don’t say so!” 

“This other, which is black aud jagged at the end, was upoa the desk 
of Aali Pasba. He basa trick of nibbling at his pens. Here is Lord 
Cowley’s ; and these are Monsieur de Bourqueaey’s and the Count de 
Buol’s. Take your choice, Sir; you shall have them for a hundred francs 
a-piece.”’ 

“Tbe plague! A hundred francs; that’s somewhat dear!” 

“ Well, Sir, I don’t want to bargain with you ; it is getting late. Take 
them all for a hundred sous.” 

Such is the new species of traffic that is carried on simultaneously in 
London, in Paris, andin Vienna. In London alone, says the Standard, 
there were sold, last week, fifteen hucdred Conference pens. This is more 
than have been used in ali the Parliaments in Europe, for the last cen- 
tury.—If this business prospers, as it is probable it wiil, they will soon 

be selling Confereuce ink, Coafereace paper, Conference wafers, Confe- 
reuce sand, Conference pen knives.—A fiae opportunity for Amateurs to 
set up a cabinet of diplomutic curiosities.— Translated for the “ Albion” 
from the * Charivari.” 








like an old friend, you exclaim—‘ She lives! that’s well ; and thank God 

for it. Now, let ua tease her!’ Then see you setting to work to irritate 

my too susceptible nerves, and to amuse people at the expense of poor 
| little Rachel! Is it thus you should act with & poor creature who re: 
| turns very truly from the other world? Go, be just and kind, and ac- 
| cuse yourself of an inveterate love of teasing. at my poor expense, and 
| then I will pardon you, especially as I hope to see you soon in Paris or 
| in the country. * : . 
| “By Japiter, it is very genteel of me to act thus towards you. This 
| letter is certainly not written by a‘ great fragedienne! bat by a good 
| child, who calls herself * Racne..,’ 

“* March 11, 1856.” - 

Jules Lecompte adds, in communicating this letter to the Brussels 
journal whence it is qaoted :—* What could we add to this pleasant de- 
claration of principles ? Nothing. We will ouly say that, in explaining the 
improbability of certaia reports, this illustrious, or rather charming wo- 
map, will lead many to believe that sbe had but poor reasons to offer. But 
we will pot be of the number, for obviously the door, by which Mlle. 
Rachel should enter into the marriage state, would be the one through 
which she would pass from the world of art. One married woman more 
would signify nothing, but one such artiste the less would be a social ca- 
lamity.” 

A Harry Crration.—A certain diplomatist forwarded to one of the 
great bodies of State in session, awaiting the news of the Empress’s con- 
finement, a volume of Voltaire, marked at the page which contained the 
following singular 2 propos, in the verses addressed to the Prince Palatine, 
Charles Theodore :— 

Est-ce une fille, est ce un garcon ? 
Je n’en sais rien ; la Providence 
Ne dit point son secret a l'avance, 
Et ne nous rend jamais raison. 
© a * om 
S‘il nous donne un prince, tant mieux 
Pour tout l’Etat et pour son pére ; 
Surtout s'il a son caractére 
C'est le plus beau présent dea cienx ! 
Si d'une fille il nous régale 
Tant mieuxencore! C’est un bonheur : 
En grace, en beauté, en douceur 
Je la crois & sa mére égale. 
At the bottom of the verses Voltaire, in sending them to the Palatine, 
adds the following line :—* Puisse la paix servir de’époque 4 Ja naissance 
du Prince qu’on attend!”’—Paris Letter, March 20. 





Mr. Maynew's Youne Frianps.—Mr. Henry Mayhew called a meet- 
ing of ticket-of-leave men, and they came. Fifty ticket-holders assem- 
bled at the National Hali, Holborn, on Wednesday evening. Three of 
the fifty were upwards of forty years of age, the large majority ranging 
between eighteen and thirty-five. ‘ More than one-half of them had been 
educated at day-schools and Sunday-schools.”’ Mr. Mayhew explained, 
that he had called them together in the hope of bettering their condition. 
He had tried and trusted many of them, and bad never been wronged one 
farthing by them. He wished to form a society, which should advise and 
help them in the work of self-elevation ; and thought that the establish- 
ment of street markets conducted under proper regulations, together with 
lodging-houses and other aijuncts, would also be of essential service to- 
wards the same end. Mr. Maybew epoke highly of the working of the 
ticket-ot-leave system, The mea baving been calied upon to express their 
opinions, a young fellow known as * Peter’? rose and made a fluent 
speech. 

Transported for seven years, Peter had improved his education at Mil- 
bank, and had learned the tailoring business. From Milbank he went to 
Portsmouth. During bis confinement bis perpetual source of anxiety was 
what he should do when free. Whea released, he had £6 123. At South- 
ampton the officer of the penal establisument offered him some brandy ; 
it got into his head, and before morcing he had spent all his money. He 
arrived in London without a farthing ; walked about for three months ia 
search of work, living on bread and red herrings. Meeting old associ- 
ates, he found means of * making” £5 or £6 a week. That course termi- 
pated in arrest and imprisonment for twelve mouths. His sentence ex- 





CRIMEAN PLAY-BILLS. 
FUSILIER THEATRE.—TUESDAY, FEB. 26. 
THE UNFINISHED GENTLEMAN. 


go. Fa. FEUER coe ee vee at Mr. Dixon, 7th R. F 
Bom. Frisk Flammer..............ssccsesceee Mr. Malan, ditto. 
I I 5.55 00d. FNsitals co v00 coe venweee Mr. Hale, ditto. 
Billy Downey. ... 0.20... .. 0. seseecccescoreges Lord R. Brown, ditto. 


James Milier..... ‘ vr. mucbatta, gio. 
iff’ i r. Sheeby, ditto. 
Sheriff's Officers......... biG -) Mr. W. ty Tool ditto. 
eeets.....----- BAT SR ese ti 
Louisa Bloomfield................ ey OE Mr. D. Radcliffe, 23d R. W. F. 
Mary Chintz... ..........scescscceecescsens .. Mr. Kerr, 7th R. F. 
To conclude with 

GRIMSHAW, BAGSHAW, AND BRADSHAW. 

NO og oc o:c 0-0 0b0:00.0:0500 ven 08 ...+... Major Bell, 23d R. W. F. 


BNET. o.0 vos cep cee te sncdenpeneeserercres Mr. Dixon, 7th R. F. 
on v's paca us Oa +anene is ... Mr. W. P. Browns, ditto. 
ne, shat ses bck Fase RES OO . Mr. Bheehy, ditto. 
FARES ....... Mr. D. Radcliffe, 23d R. W. F. 


Emily .......... ee cnpeRett: so" he * Pee . Mr. Kerr, 7th R. F. 
Doors open at half-past seven. Performance to commence at eight precisely. 


THEATRE ROYAL, BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 
This Evening, Wednesday, eee ee Majesty’s Servants will perform the 
‘arce 0 


COMFORTABLE LODGINGS, 


Sir Hippington Miff................ PP eeneren Lieut.-Col. Ponsonby, Gren G. 
GO” Ae ee ee Lieut.-Col. Wynyard, ditto. 
Monsieur de Cachet.....................008. Lieut.-Col. De Bathe, Scots F.G. 
Vinoent Dorville....................... Lieut. Wigram, Coldstream G. 
SET CLE CeeEE Eee Lee Capt.the Hon.C.Hay,Scots F'.G. 
Bombadier Babillard....................... Lieut. Shaw Stewart, ditto. 
SDs 62000:0 o:00000 ves 68 or Capt. R. Gipps, ditto. 
ES sir 5.5.5 05 .an 300s pnsdss3.0e>> whe eons Capt. Heneage, Coldstream G. 
Mme. Pelagie Bonassns...................... Lieut. Malet, Grenadier Guards. 
Antoinette 


7 3 ee AP eee Lt. the Earl of Sefton, Gren G. 
After which, the 


Celebrated Athletes, Professors Egatymra, Margiw, and Nrubpeh, will perform 
their wonderful feats of strength and agility. 
To conclude with the Comic Piece of 
TWO IN THE MORNING. 
Mr. Newpenny....................+-..+++.. Lieut. Wigram, Coldstream G. 
Stranger . Major Armytage, ditto. 
The Scenery and Decorations by Lieut.-Col. Higginson and assistants. 
Promptor—Lieut.-Col. Stephenson. 
Conductor of music—Sergt. Fox, Coldstream Guards. 
Doors open at half-past 7. Performance to commence at 8. 
Vivant Regina et Princeps. 


The prologue, written by Lord Dunkellin, for this first evening, was 
spoken by Lieut. Col. the Hon. Percy Fielding. The theatre was well 
filled, and the performances gave great satisfaction. 





RACHEL ON MATRIMONY. 


The following letter, from the pen of Mdile. Rachel, appears in the In- 
dependance Belge. It replies to the rumour that she was about to re- 
nounce the stage for matrimony ; but it was not, our contemporary says, 
“ intended for publication.” Of course, this fact makes it additionally 
piquant. It loses something by tranelation. 

* | have heard many clever people say that it is better to be maltreated 
by the press than to endure its sileuce and its neglect. I have, then, to 
thank you once more for the notice which you bave given me in the ——. 
Bat, why, my dear frienc, have you occupied yourself for such a length 
of time with nothing but fancies of marriage, which you have invented in 
exter to blame me ; and why suspect me again to-day of this superfluous 
folly ? 

a I have two sons whom I adore; I have thirty-two years upon my 
certificate of birth ; I have fifty upoo my face—I will not say how many, 
au reste. Eighteen years of passionate tirades upon the stage ; rapid 
journeys to the ends of the earth ; Moscow winters; Waterloo treache- 
ries ; the perfidious sea ; the ingrate land—behold things which soon age 
a little bit of a woman like me! But God protects the brave, and he 
-seems to have created expressly for me a little corner unkaown to all the 
geographers, where I can forget my fatigues, my pains, my premature 
old age * * * *, and this though you fling your villainous canard in the 
midst of the birds which perch upon my branches, and which sing the 
- of returo—mine probably, and that of the Spring. 

“Tf I bad really died in America, you would have been, ob, I’m quite 
sure of it, the first to devote to me (in a manner worthy of your genius 
and heart) one of your warmest fewilletons. And because I am resusci- 
tated in a miraculous manuer, because [ hope to shake your hand again 


pired on Monday. Hearing that this meeting was to be held, he had 
eagerly attended it, in the bope that it would result in some permanent 
benefit to him and those like him, who were struggling, amid the greatest 
difficulties and severest persecution, to become honest members of society. 
Kaocked about by the police on every side, and coldly received by the 
public, be was at that moment in a condition in which he did not know 
where to get his next meal without stealiog it: but if the encouragement 
held out to his oppressed class by the benevolent gentlemen who had come 
forward that evening in their behalf were only realized, from that time 
forward he was determised not again to put hie hand to any dishonest 
action 

Four others related the incidents of their lives, and complained of the 
iojustice afflicting them. Two of these are now earning comfortable 
livings ; they had come to show their sympathy with “ the body of men 
to whom they belong.” Oue said he bad been transported for fourteen 
years although entirely innocent. At the close of the proceedings, Mr. 
Mayhew promised that he would try and form a society and raise a fund 
for their encouragement.— London paper, March 15. 


Mr. Mayhew is a genuine philanthropist, and his efforts to do good are 
in the highest degree praiseworthy. Is it not, however, rather odd, to 
say the least, that he dves not suspect his young friends of “ chaffing”’ 
him? Without being over suspicious, we ourselves should scarcely ex- 
pect from thieves and vagabonds a true account of their lives and dispo- 
sitions, nor be willing to place implicit reliance on their testimony in 
their own favour, if unsupported by corroborating evidence. 





ExTraorpiInaRy Lonoevity.—Ino the Old Commercial Inn, somewhere 
at Exeter, in the room tbat gentlemen frequent for the purpose of wasb- 
ing their hands previous to dinner, there is a piece of soap which is so 
excessively old, that the oldest chambermaid cannot recollect when it was 
first launched into the soap-boat! Itis of a bard substance, and of a 
whitish colour, and in shape is not unlike a parallelogram. It measures 
about three-quarters of an inch in thickness; and it is said that its con- 
stitution is of such an iron nature, that it has not lost a quarter-of-an 
ounce in weight since it was originally palmed upon the public. Its 
strength is such, that it defies with impunity any quantity of lathering, 
and yet co emooth is it in its disposition, that its sweetness has never been 
known to curdle once under the greatest amount of heat, or most trying 
prescure. It is supposed to have passed through the hands of not less 
than two generations! Of course, the extraordisary longevity of this 
wonderful bit of soap has been, through its manual dexterity, the happy 
source of large sums of mouey to the different owners whom it has served. 
The calculation has been made by no less an authority than Mr. Bidder 
(who once tried very hard to make an impression upon it, and failed) 
that, at the rate of sixpence only forevery gentleman whose patience it 
has tried, this long-lived parallelogram of Savon has brought into the 
house, to which for so many years it has been faithfully attached, as 
much as £1,462 15s. 6d. ; and the beauty is that, with the little waste its 
system undergoes, there is every reason to anticipate that there are at 
least fifty years more of life in this sapomaceous Old Parr.—Punch. 


RELIGION AND RirLes.—We cut the following from a clever little busi- 
ness sheet, the Commissionaire, published in this city :-— 
‘Mr. Beecher pledged Plymouth Church for twenty-five Sharp’s rifles," 
New Haven paper. 
It has happened of old, for political jobs, 
That churches were rifled by fanatic mobs ; 
But the tables are turned by the strangest of lurches, 
And mobs are now rifled by fanatic churches. 





Tue Procress or Iron Suirsur.pina.—Vewcastle. on-Tyne, March 
20.—About @ month ago we gave a list of iron ships and steamers build- 
ing and fitting out on the banks of the Tyne, with the trades that they 
were intended for. The following is in addition to what was then pub- 
lished, and shows in a remarkable manuer how almost all the maritime 
States in the world are gradually absorbing iron steamvessels into their 
trades. Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., of Walker, recently launched, and are 
putting machinary into, a screw collier, the Eupatoria, for the General 
Screw Collier Company, the Paris, a large screw vessel, to rua with pas- 
sepgers aud goods between Hamburg and Havre ; a screw collier, of 600 
tons, for the Screw Collier Company ; and are also building two screw 
colliers for the Hamburg Gas Company, two small craft for the Baltic 
and a large passenger steamer for the North of Europe Compan ‘ 
Mitchell have aleo launched a beaatifal iron screw 
Bidder, of London. Mr. Vernon, of Walker, is also 
sel to the Paris, to be called the Hamburg, 
Hamburg and Havre trade ; also two smaller 





v. Messrs. 
yacht for Mr, George 
building a sister ves- 
and to be engaged in the 
vessels for Denmark, and 








an iron paddlewheel steamer for an Italian company, to be engaged in 

the passenger trade. Messrs. Leslie, of Hebbura, bave also an iron eteam- 

ship of 1,000 tons ia an advanced stage ; and Meesrs. Palmer, of Jarrow, 
| have two merchant steamers in band, and have a Jarge number of work- 
| men engaged night and day upon an immense floating battery, which 
| they are building for the Government. This firm is also fitting out a 

large screw steamer, the Dutchman of Waterford, intended for the cattle 
| trade. Mr. Marsball, of South Shields, is fitting out an iron paddle-steam- 
|} er, the Protector, intended to run with goods and passengers at Rio 
| Grande; the Victoria Dock steamer for towing out of the Victoria 
| Docks, London, and the property of Sir S. M. Peto ; the jaz, a Thames 
| tug; and the Viceuwe S/uis, intended for the Rotterdam trade ; Mr, Mar- 

shall is also building a large steamvessel of 1,400 tons for a Greek house, 
a sailing vessel for a Tyne owner, and two tugs. Mersre. T. and W, 
Smith, of North Shields, have launched a screw steamer for the Mediter- 
ranean trade, and are building a Jarge paddle steamship to ran between 
Dundalk and Liverpool. Messrs. Richardson, Brotbers, of Middleton, are 
building an auxiliary screw iron vessel for Mr. W. S. Lindsay, M.P., 
which is intended for the Hast India trade. 





Por anv Kerrie, or tus Kitxenny Cats.—The great duel, long pro- 
mised, then took place between Sir Charles Napier and Sir James Gre. 
ham. The Admiral spoke five columns and a-half, and then only got his 
motion for a Committee seconded cut ofthe charity of a brother officer, 
who said he could not see him adrift without throwing bim a tow-repe. 
The ex-First Lord spoke at nearly the same length. The Kilkenny Cats 
did not make a cleaner end of eachother. Sir Charles proved, in- 
contestably, that Sir James had no business to send him to the Baltic, and 
had otherwise neglected his duty to the British Fleet. Sir James proved, 
equally satisfactorily, that Sir Charles was loquacious, arrogant, and ti- 
mid ; that he declared he could not take Sweaborg, when he had never 
been to look at it; and that he insulted the French and Eaglish engia- 
eers who reported that it could be taken. No end of personalities were 
exchanged, Sir Charles abusing point-blank, aud Sir James vituperating 
more adroitly, and by implication. The feeling of the House was, that 
Napier had been all wrong, both at sea and on shore, aud had wound up 
a not very creditable campaign with a still less creditable brawl. He 
had to withdraw his motion, but the Hero of the Baltic—as Graham cru- 
elly called him—is no true Napier if he does not go on bawling and 
scribbling for a long time to come,—Puneh. 





Trumpina THE ELeruHant.—For the benefit of American readers we 
may remark that Scinde was annexed during the Indian Administration 
of Lord Ellenborough, as Oude bas been by Lord Dalhousie. For the 
rest, the first-named enjoyed the nick-name of the * Elephant.” 

“ Peccavi—I've Scinde,” wrote Lord Ellen, so proud. 
More briefly Dalhousie wrete—“ Vori—lI've Oude.” 





Mr. Layarp at Aberpeex.—Yesterday Mr. Layard, M.P., was rein- 
stated as Lord Rector of Marischal College aud University, Aberdeen,— 
In the morning he was entertained ata public breakfast, and had a most 
flattering reception. On the subject of the war he said, * There is every 
probability that by the end of the month we shall have a treaty of peace 
signed. Very few public men desire war, and peace in the abstract is 





certainly more to be wished for, but I have no confidence that the present 
peace will be upon the whole a satisfactory oue, and there is scarcely a 
man to be found from the Lands-end to Jobn-o-Groat’s but would like 
another year of war—(great cheering)—and for these reasons ; first, the 
political aspect of the question does not warrant us to expect a lasting 
peace, and, second, now we are fully prepared for it, another year’s war 
would show the world that there is that in Eoglishmen which would con- 
quer every difficulty. (Cheers.) If we bave peace now matters will be 
left in pretty mach the same state as that in which we found them. 
(Hear.) True, we have protected Turkey against Russian aggression in 
the Black Sea ; but, so far as the great questions of civil and religious 
liberty are concerned, they remain pretty much the same as they were 
before the war began, and therefore, I think, the peace will be prema- 
ture.” 

The installation took place at two o'clock in the great hall of the Uni- 
versity, and was a most successful affair.— Letter from Aberdeen, Murch 8. 





CoNFIRMATION OF TZE Princess Royau.—The arrival of the King of 
the Belgiaus to be present at the confirmation of his goddaughter, the 
Princess Royal of England, has been the great feature of the past week 
in Court life. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, with the members of 
the Royal family, took their departure from Buckingham Palace on Mon- 
day afternoon, for Windsor Castle, to be io readiness to receive their 
illustrious relative. His Majesty landed at Dover on Monday night, and 
came to London on the following morning, by the South Eastern Rail- 
way, proceeding from the Bricklayers’ Arms station direct to Nine-elms, 
where a special train of the South-Western Railway was in readiness to 
convey the King to Windsor. The ceremony of confirming the Princess 
Royal took place on Thursday with becoming solemnity, in the private 
chapel of the Castle. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Oxtord officiated. The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary, 
and the Dake of Cambridge, were present ; and bis Excellency M. Van 


de Weyer and Lord Palmerston were among the visitors.—Londun paper, 
March 22. 


Irattan Opera in Lonpon.—The arrangements for the forthcoming 
season of the Royal Italian Opera have at length been definitively set- 
tled. Mr. Gye, after much anxious consideration and fruitless attempts 
to obtain Her Majesty’s Theatre and Drury-lane, has taken the Lyceum 
for a term, and to this small theatre—built for the purposes of English 
opera, and of late dedicated to burlesqne—the great artistes of the Italian 
stage will be confined during the present season in London. The house 
is already in the hands of the workmen, aud before the cloze of the holy- 
days the interior will be converted into the most perfect little bijou ima- 
ginable. The pit will afford room for 200 stalls and 200 pit seats, and the 
two tiers of the house will be subdivided into about 60 boxes.— London 
Times, March 19. 

Hieu-Mrsvep Covrace.—Malia, Feb. 13.—An act of great heroiem 
took place here last week by the Rev. Mr. Robinson, Chaplain to the 
forces. A Mr. and Mrs. Evana, with their son, about eight years old, were 
crossing from Valetta to Vittoriosa, when the little fellow, in endeavour- 
ing to catch hold of a piece of stick, overbalanced himself, and instantly 
sank before the eyes of his parents. Mr. Robinson, who was following 
in another boat, seeing what had occarred, immediately jamped into the 
sea, and succeeded in bringing bim, apparently dead, intoit. Mr. Evans, 
the father of the boy, feeling much gratified for what the rev. gentleman 
had done, sent him a cheque for £500, which was at once returned. The 
two gentlemen who have so unexpectedly become acquainted with each 
other are relatives and members of branches of the same family; but, in 
consequence of differences which took place many years ago, they bad not 
seen each other since their boyhood, and each was ignorant of the other’s 
residence in the island until this-singular introduction. Mr. Robinson 
was lately curate of Thomastown, Ireland, and served throughout the 
latter part of the siege of Sebastopol as Chaplain to the forces: having 
voluaoteered for duty in the ,trenches during the final bombardment, he 
was struck in the breast by a Minié ball, which providentially lodged ia 
a Prayer-book in his pocket, knocking him down, but doing him no far- 
ther injury. 

Water CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE Bautio anv BLack Seas.—The 
blockade of the Russian-Baltic provinces aad the Black Sea have already 
led toa new liane of communication being opened between the Ukraine, the 
steppes, and the region around about Odessa and Nicolaieff on the one 
hand, with the north-west of Earope on the other. The Pinsker Canal, 
which has been for many years in progrsss, was opened to navigation in 
the course of last year. It connects the river Buz, which flows into the 
Vistula, with the river Pripetz, which flows into the Daieper ; and thas it 
forms the completing link in a chain of water communication extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. By this route Dantzic has received in 
the past year 1000 lasts of linseed of unusually good quality (an article 
that Dantzic has previously never exported), 12,000 cwt. of tallow, whish 
has found purchasers in Esgland and Belgiam, and aboat 15,000 cwt. of 
bemp, of which ouly 5000 bad been shipped when the navigation closed. 
There has been also about 10,000 cwt. of tallow dispatched thence to 
Dantzic, bat frozen up on the road from the south, which will also be 
available at the return of spring. The only portion of the navigation of 
this line of water communication that is described as wanting improve- 
ment is the Bug, to which the attention of the Russian Government has 
been already amply directed ; and we may be sure that, if the war lasts, 
this defective portion of the connecting route from north to south wil! 
not be neglected.—Letter from Berlin. 














Tae Loxpon Lirerany Fuxp.—The anniversary of the Literary Fand 
has now become the occasion for an annual seqaabble. A party of re- 
formers, headed by Mr. Charles Dickens, aad which includes, it must be 





confessed, eome of the greatest literary names of which the society can 
boast, have taken objection to the mode in which the funds are dealt 
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tlemen malatain that 40 per cent, ia too great a pro- 
oor Wap dynes of the society to expend upon the cost of administra- 
tion, and also that much of the undue expense is caused by the attempts 
of the gociety to “ do the thing in style”—by renting a house, where a 
room would do; by paying a “ superior secretary,” where a clerk is 
wanted ; and by cultivating the patronage of the aristoeracy, where it 
woald best suit the dignity of literature if its own rich relieved its own 
r. It appears, however, that the reformers are in the minority, and it 

is widely rumoured that a sec2ssion will be the cousequeuce. 





Sum Roverr Peew’s Memors ov uis Own Tives.—The most interest- 
ing recent announcement in literature relates to the papers left by Sir 
Robert Peel to his literary execators, Lord Mahou (aow Earl Stanbope) 
and Mr. Cardwell. In a few weeks we are to havea part of Sir Robert 
Peel’s own memoirs of his life, and that part one of very great interest, 
relating as it does to bis own conduct when the Roman Catholic Reliet 
Bill was passed. The profits of the work are to be applied by Peel’s own 
desire to the assistance of deserving men in need who had followed the 

ursuits of art, literature, and science. The first fruits of the intended 
ublication were banded over by Lord Stanbope to the Artist’s Benevo- 
jent Fund, in a cheque for one hundred guineas. 





Tux Ducusss or Norvork.—The newly-elevated Duke of Norfolk 
when Karl of Arundel and Surrey, was travelling in Greece, when be was 
attacked with fever, and his life was despaired of. He was removed to 
the house of the British Minister, Sir Edmund Lyons, at Athens, when a 
“ ministering ange},”’ in the persou of Sir Edmund’s daughter, became bis 
purse, and, by her devoted attention, was believed to have saved the life 
of the young heir of the oldest ducal bouse in England, at the hazard of 
her own. The gratitude of the young Earl to his fair preserver took the 
ueual shape ; but, as soon as Sir Edmund found reason to suspect what 
was going ou, he wrote to the Earl’s father, informing him of his son's con- 
valescence, and begging that he might be removed, since he knew that his 
daughter had no preteutions to mate with euch illustrious lineage. Sir 
Edmand’s letter displayed so much honourable feeling, and the young 
man’s attachment seemed so insurmountable, that the consent of the pa- 
rents was obtained. 

.] 
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PROBLEM No. 380, ey 8. L. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 379. 


White. Black, 
1. Qto Q BS ch. R takez Q (best). 
SAN ere | R or P takes 
3 Btakes Kt | either R eb. 
4. K inverposes disc. mate, 





To Corresronpents.—L. B. The Chess Tournament for a prize and the 
championship of the New York club is drawing to aclose. The number of 
competitors was originally eight, and the only two survivors are Messrs. N. Ma- 
rache and F. Perrin who will contend for the victory in a match of nine games 
to be commenced on Friday next at the club-rooms, 158 East Tenth St.—&. H. 
Your solution is erroneous, for should Bishop ch., Black King would reply by 
taking Rook. oe 

Chess Match, by Correspondence, between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME No, 1.—(SICILIAN GAME.) GAME No, 2.—(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


N. ¥. White. Prita. Mack. Puta. White. N. ¥. Black. 
1. Pte K 4. PwowQBa 1. Fok 4. PwK4 
2.PmQ 4. P tks P 2. K Kt to B3. Q Kits B3 
3 K Ktw B38. P to 3% PwoQ4 httks P 
4. Q tks P. ny Ktio B3 | 4 Kt tks Kt. tks Kt 
2p ber te BwQBb4 5 KBwQB4. | Qto K B3. 

kh Bto K Kt to K 2 | 6. Castles. K BwQs4. 

Yh ah 3. toQ4 7. PwK 5. | Qi K B4. 

5 ae pty & PtoQ B3. | P tks P. 
t Kt to K 4. to Q Kt. | 9. Q Ku tks P. K Ktto K 2. 

Ure Kt5 | 8 





Tae Prince or Prussia, AND THE Princess Roya or Encuaxp.—The 
Brussels Independance asserts that Prince Frederick William, son of the 
heir to the Crown of Prussia (now at Cobleniz), “ bas solemnly demanded 
of the King his uncle the cousent indispensable to the projected alliance 
with tre Princess Royal of Eagland. This consent was granted in the 
presence of the whole court, aud no doubt whatever exists as to the ana- 
lagous disposition of the Queen of Eoglaud.’’—A letter from Berlio of the 
16th ult., in the Débats, says:—* The departure of Prince Frederick 
a of Prussia for Eagland is defiuitively fixed for the first days of 

ay.’ —- 

Tae Pie anp Tae Mooxine-Birp.—Mr. Gosse, in the History of the 
Birds of Jamaica, gives an amusing account of the mockivg bird. The 
hogs are, it seems, the creature that gives bim the most annoyance. They 
are ordinarily fed upon the inferior oranges, the fruit being shaken down 
to them in the evening : hence they acquire the habit of resorting to the 
Orange tree to wait tor a lucky wind-fall. The mocking: bird, feeling 
nettled at the intrusion, flies down and begins pecking away at the hog 
with all its might. Piggy, not understanding the matter, but pleased 
With the titillation, gently lies down aud turns up his broad side to enjoy 
it. The poor bird gets in an agony of distress, pecks and pecks again, 
but increases the enjoyment of the luxurious intruder, and is at last com- 
pelled to give it up in despair. 





Ptanos AND MUSIC.--We learn that HURACE WATERS, of 
a cE $BROA DW aY, NEW YORK, agent for the suse of many of the most celebrated 
- *8 of Pianos and Meloseors, is offering the. at prices which we advise all who desire to 
ab pe \ avai! themse ves ol He is also seliing his large and we'l known C ita’ownes of Ma- 
paddy tyne off from the regular prices, aud will forwa d the same f ec of postage. His of- 
pte be pende, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, ali of woich he will 
potas ra : to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysiem. The Horace Waters Pi 
ré Known &s amoog the very best. e are enadled to speak of (hese instraments with 


some di onfit-ne i 
aes oe ) Keer ge from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—The 3 
bition of the Natiwoval Academy, i iy, Pemba ehh. aba 
Bepedway. between Prince and Sprieg reste. ee ee oor eae 
‘ . 
teen meek ng of original Werks cf Living Artists, which have never 
Admission, 25 cents. Season Ticket, 50 cents. 





T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
Cor. See’y. N. A. 


Dewtestic AGENCY, by Mis. Green, 634 Broadway. 








ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE —T 

MIXTUR 
following pL, spade eye the approval ot ail who buve ater Rs ggg 
Senn pe Sedov AA d 8 well known in the literary world und to the readers oftne Albion 


M ~ Britisn Consutate, Norrork Va., 18th Feb 1 

Patho nan Ye tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficac ri {hs 

of great hn sae “4 the pantie te Love an or oo 0 willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 

y known. 

ia on ow» LJ ee of bes 4 myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 

never knows it to fail ape at o) 2: suffering from Ague they could not throw off, aud I have 

that esa, ~cung @cure, In many instances very few doses have produced 
ou 

erity and eel oe to make use of this letter, and from my knowledge of your inte- 

and tincereetn in pe aracter, lam "e boys all you do publish will be equally t-uthfal 
To Mr, Ra'ward 4, Morris, Philadelphia, — aiibfally G. P. KR. JAMES, 

y HENES a TACT OS Tobe aadelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
‘nited States, Uauader, Provinces, ani Weat Inaien *™ and by Drnggists generally inthe 











Pest Office Notice .—The Mails tor EU om 
° ROPR, via Southam and 

At 1036 o'clock, GASHINGTON, will clove at this fice on SATURDAY. the ith day cf boi 
. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
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Ce Avsion, 


M AYOR’S OFFICE, New York, February 23, 1856.—Notiee is 
heorevy giver, that the folowing provisions of an ordina:ce pasted vy the Common 
Council relaive to pawnbrokers will be rigidly e forced, and that peventer - compiaiate 
made for the vila ion of the same will bs immediately sent tv the Corporation Attorney for pro- 
seoution. ’ FERNANDO WOOD, have. 

Sections 1, 2and 3. All persons exercising or carrying on the bosiness of a pawnbroker shall 
obtain from the Mayor, under bis hand and seal, # license for the same, and enter into a reeog- 
nizance with two sufficient sureties to the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty in the sum of five 
bun ‘tred dollars, conditioned for the due observance of all such ordinances of the Common Coun- 
cil a» may be in force respecting pawubrokers at avy time during the continuance of sueb li- 
cense. 

Fec. 4. Every pawnbroker shall keep « book, in which shall be fairly written at the time of 
each lown &@ accurate mecount of the goods, article or thh g pawned, the amount of money 
oaned thereon, the time ef pledging the seme, the rate of interest to be paid on such loan and 
the Dame and residence of the person pawving or pledging the said goods article or thing 

ec. 5. Every pawnbroker stali. at the time of each loan, de'iver to the person pawning or 
pledging any geods article or thing, a memorandum or note, signed by bim or her. containing 
the substance of the entry required to be made in his or ber book, by the last preceding rection, 
sod no churge ebaii be made or received by any pawnbroker, for any such entry, memorauncum 
OF pote. 

Sec. 6. The said book shall, at all reasonable times, be opened to the inspection of the Mavor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, Assistants and special justices for reserving the peace of the city of New 
York, or any or either of them, or of any person who shall be duly snthorized in writiog for that 
Ae et by apy or either of them, and who shall exbibic such written authority to such pawn- 


Sec. 7, Every pawabroker who shall violate, or neglect, or refure to comply with any or 
either of the provisions of the fourth, filtn or #:xth section of this title, shall for every such of 
feace, forieit und pay the sum of twenty-five dollars. 

No pawnbroker shail ask, demand or receive any greater rate of interest thar twenty- 
five per cent per anoum, upon any loan not exceeding the sum of twenty-five dollers; or than 
seven per cent per annum upon any loan éxce-ding the sum of twenty-five dollars, uuder the pe- 
nity of one hundred dollars for every such offsnce. 

Sec. 9. No pawnbroker shall sell any pawn or pledge until the same shall bave remained one 
year in his or her possession, and ail +uch s+ies shall be at pub! c auction and nototherwise, and 
all be made or conducted by such auctioneer as shel! be approved of for that purpose by the 
Mayor of the city of New York. 

Bre. 10. Notice of every such sale shall be published for at least twelve days previous thereto 
in ove or more of the dai'y newspapers printed in the ci y of New York ; end such notice sha’! 
specity the time and place at which such sale is to take place, the name of the auctioveer by 
whom the same is to be conducted, and a description of the goods or a:ticles to be sold. 

. Li, The surplus money, if ary, arising from any such sale, aiter deducting the amount of 
the loan, the interest then due cn the same, and the expenses of the advertisement und sale, shall 
be paid over by the pawnbroker to the per-on who would be entitled to redeem the pledge in 
case no such sale had taken place. 

Sec. 12. No puwnbroker shall make any loan on the separate or divided part or par's of any 
one article or thing, and which article or thing shall have been offered, entire or colleciively, to 
him or her. by way ef pawn or pledge. 

Sec 13 No pawnbroker shall, uncer any pretence whatever, purchase or bay any seeond- 
band furniture, metals or clothr, or a»y other art cle or thing whatever, offered to him or heras 
& pawn or pledge. 

Bec 14. Every pawnbroker who shal! violate or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or el- 
ther of the provirions of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth or thirteenth seciion of this 
tile, shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of ope hundred dollars. 





New York, 19th Jan , 1854. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House : 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185%. 

We have this day oponed a branch of onr house in London, ander the firm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., w be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CXO8S8 and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as rerident partners. 

We take this opportanity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALFX. 
DENNISIOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISYTOUN are now and 
dave been since lst January, 1454, pariveis of this house and al) its branches. 

J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 





MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellibie picture 

upoo Glass, ken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerrectypes. Enamelied «nd 
sealed to resist the accion of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oi) and Water Colours. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 

Company.—C. K WOODWORTH & CO are now offering for saie a most complete, cheap, 
simple and etticient Gas Macbine, adapted in a}! respects to the wants of pivate éwellines, pub- 
Ne and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, fuonderies hotels, watering places, &e., as 
well as of towns and viilages. Detail» will be furnished by epplying to C. R. WOODWORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wall street, N. Y. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, WINE MERCHANT, 
44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE A LARGER AND WELL SELECTED STOCK OF WINES, PUR 
chased previeus to the failure of the vintuces in Europe. wich etrict regard to their purity 
aud intrinsic excellence. Purchasers will therefore be certain cf procuring what js of ster] ng 
cha acter and wpon the most favcurable terms 

Cham pag ne.—Sillery Mousseus, Flevry de Sillery, Ay, Verzensy, Cabinet Sillery, and 
Ay. dry nud Tich ; from the first houses io Rheims and Evernny 

Bordeaux.—raid Vin, ‘ bateau Lafirte, Coateau Ma gaux ard Chateau Larose, witb ex- 
cellent medium grewtas and table wines. of the vintages of 1844, 1846 and 1848, distingvished for 
their richness and ful!ness of flavour, with fine natural bouquei. Also, Haut pau'erne and Cha- 
teau 4’Ayquem of superior quality. 

» herry.—Vino de Pasto, Amontilledo, Macharnudo and pure joiee Sherries from the best 
vineyards uf Xeres, among which are dry and delicate as well as rich and fruity wine. 

adeira.—Chcice old Reserve and Fouth Sie of differeut vintages, po-sessirg age, soft- 
ness aud flavour. 

ort.—From the best vineyards of the Alta Douro in Portngal, rich, frnity ard generous 
wine, with good colour, free from sweetness, «nd without too much as'r ug@ency. 

Hock.—Neusteiner, Braunberger, Hockhbeimer, Redesheimer aud Sieluberger, with other 
growths of the vintage ot 1646. 

Foreign Spirits.— cognac Brandy of cld importations of the vintage ef 1 1818, and 
other years. Fine O.d Jamaica Kum imporied direct trom the London Docks Holland Schie- 
dam Schnapps, Choice Old :coich Whiskey, very Uld and Fine Flavoured Monongahela Whis- 
wey. 








HOTHL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


cue above beanti‘al and naigue Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It ocenpies 
one of the most delightful situations ia the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, Sore second st eet and Madison fqcare. 

The honse will be kept on the American and Kuropean plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaur- 
ant, and Covteciionary, &c., sttached. The rooms wil be let single or en suite, wi h or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation. avd as a permanent residence it 
will ve fou: d oue of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
raiicoad depots can be reacned by omnibusses passing at al] times. As @ residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 

The undersigned assures his friends and the public that no exertion on hie part will be went- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The hotel bas all the modern improvements, end is fur- 
visbed throughout with every regard to the euse, comfort, and luxnry of its guests. 

FRANUIS RIDER, Proprietor. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


86 per Dozen.—$2 perc Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, §1 80 per Gal. 
N Bxcellent Wine for Table Use, in the piace of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
4 delicate, free frem all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly cnvice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
UOTARD AND HENNKESSY’S FINEST BR ANDIES. $600 pergalion. $15 00 per Guzen, 
Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 
EXTKA CHUICE OLD PURT Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. lovers of tine Flavoured Toddy will do wel! to 
ry this. $3 00 per gailon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAS? INDIA PALE ALF. In 6dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALK, STILTUN CHERSE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


y OUR attention is called te the Mannres manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., from 
Lhe contents of the Sinks of New York City, and free rom offensive odour, called 


POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 


Poudre’ te is compcesed ef two-thirds uight-soil and ons third Gecomposed vegetabie bre. Ta. 

feu is composed of 1hiee-fourths night-seil end one four’b No. 1 Pernvian Guano, 

bese manures are cheaper aid better ad»pred for raising Corn, Garden Vegetab’es and Grass 
than any other in martet Cap be put in ecntact with the seed without injury, and causes Corn 
and seeds to core up sooner, riven two weeks earlier, and yield one third more than other ma- 
hures, and is a sure preventative against the Cut Worm. 

Two bbls. Poucrete or 100 hs. Tafea, wil) manure an acre of Corn in the hil]. Tafen 1 
cents per BD. Poudrette $2 Wu per bbi , or $) 50 tor any qvautity over 7 bbis., delivered on boar 
veseel or Keilrcad, free from any charge for package or cartage. A pamphlet coutainirg every 
informauicn, sent, postpaid, to avy one sending their address to 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 

No. 60 Courtiandt Street, New Yo: k. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 

JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS, 
5 i HK great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demand amongst 

those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by all that try it, and its merits only need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratusin the market. It has 

DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 

that common Sale: atus has, and is, therefure, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her children will not fail to use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach. secretes in the system, and is the canse 
of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But th. re is no danger in using the DI#T- 
Erl:} SALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to produce z 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 


of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
mach superior to Supec-carbonate of Soda tor making short biscuit, and all kinds of cake. None 


will aispute this a*ter trying it. 
JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 














Manutae: ured by 
And solid by Urocers and Druggists generally. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
tormed that mineral waters, under tne name of *‘ Saratoga’’ water, and salts, ucder toe 
name of ‘* Saratoga’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where versons buying these art'cles desire and think they are purchasing ‘Con- 
gress’? water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
ditch water ; aad the articles imposed iu this manner on the public are mostly artificial eom- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Concress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine ConGREss WATER fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent diffieul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive powers sud destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurabie—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
dnced by saline cathartics dis-olved in ordinary water—while CONGRESS WaTER produces nei- 
ther griping or injurions effect in any case, however debilitated the patient mag be, it being tonie 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which doring sixty- 
three years past has bu i!tap the reputation of Saratoga, yet soms have confounded the name of 
the spring with that pf the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
long series of years. The injury (hus inflieted upon the oublic and ourselves is double, for on 
taking (hese spurious articles, and finding either vo effect or injurious effects from their use, ey 
in future refure the genuine CONGRESS WATER, supposing that they buve already tried it. t 
is not a xnfficient guarantee of its genuineness that it isin bottles and boxes bearing Our names, 
as the old botiles and boxes ure greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only 
yon can rely on—CONGRESS WATER and nove other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
is the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: *‘ CONGRESS Water—U & W,”?— 
if without these words, it isa valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not ing 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress WATER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey travy, 
as foilows:—‘* it is impossible to r bine the ingredients so aa to make ap article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natura) water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices. sizes and packages; and by ordering from 18 direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WaTRR only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


teriug of ihe cork brand. CLARKE & WHITR. 
Thames Street, New York City. 











Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 
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BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YOURE. 

WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

ILLMER & ROGERS are the onl suthorized Agentsin the United Statesforthe [Uuse 

trated London News, which they supply by singlenumbers topurchasers.to annualeub 

scribers and tothe wholesale trade, 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly desertptive Pictures and Maps andeverythingofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 

Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1956. Completesetsand single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 

Foreign Newspapers deliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival ofthe steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mai). 
Subserlptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodicalpublishedin Great Britain Ireland, 
ay heey ok ee ay Indies, China. or any part ofthe world. 

aim sin orin quantities. 
- aad P CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
CO DRGs ncn es dc bedeenccecosccccsanad seneeceeces ses $250,000. 
“ the 8d instant, the fo'lowing gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 
Aunva! Term :— 
Wm. P. Paimer. 
Sami. F. Mott. 
Wm. F. Mott. 





Mozes Tavlor. 
James t'olles. 
Thos, W. Pearsull. 


l.yman Denison. 
Sidney Mason. 
Rdwin D. Morgen. 


Wm. W. Fox. Richard Ticte Jobn Caswell. 
Rafus L. Lord. Peter Cooper L. 8. Searis. 
Thomas Barron. Henry Fisworth. 


Augustus H. Ward. John Ste ward. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Dire: tore, held the following day, WM P. PALMER, Eeq. 
was unanimouly re-elected President tor the ensning year. 
This Comp«ny continues to insure against Loews or amage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 
Housebold Furnitare, Bui: ic gs, hips im Port, and their Cargo, on favonrable te ms. 
ANDREW SMITH, Secretary. 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 
HE ATBSORIBERSA, BOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS & CO., Peeth, Hungary, bave in Store andin Bond « Large Stoek of Superior Red 

and Whiie Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (nclud- 

ing Imporial Tokai, Russii, Mewesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $50 i dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROUSSINGER, 

No. 102 Fulton Street 





ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 
YHIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The Profits of 1255, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cont in Cash, are now 


in course of payment. 
Prospectus, wiib rates and every informati:n can be had ov application at the Agency, 
44 WALL STRERT 


ROBT. 8 BUCTIANAN. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Iasve Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
DD, APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
BRAVE NOW READY 


PPLETONS’ CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. Embrac'ng a Reries of Original Me- 
moire of ihe most distingnithbed Persons of all times. Writien for the Work by 


Sir Archibald Alisov, D C.1.. Prof. Fadie, D.D., LL.D. Charles Knight. 
William Baird, M.D, PLS. Prof Ferguson. AM. James Man on. 

Sir David Brewster, F.R.S. Pref. Gordon, F.R.S.E. Jumes MeVonnecby. 
James Bryce, A.M., F.G.8. James Hedderwick. Prot. Nicol, LL.D. 
Jcbn Hill Sarton, James A. Herau«. EKiiba Kien. 

Prot. Creasy, A.M. Robert Jamieson, D.D. Prof. Spaulding, M.A. 
Prof Thomson, M.D , F.R.S. Ralph N. Wornum. 


American Edition, Edited by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. With 600 Wood Ergravines. 
One vol., reyal 8vo., 1066 pages. Price, in eloih, $4.@; sheep, $150; half morocco, $500 ; 
half celf, $5 00; full calr, $6 Ov. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


* Unlike the ordisary biographical dictionaries, it is not execated by a dry plodder or a mere 
literary back, but it is the fiuii of the combined labour of some twenty of the most di-tinenished 
li erarv men now livirg in Great Brilain. each writing the artic les on such names as hod been 
rendered fumiiiar 10 bim by the character of his studies ’’—Buf lo Commercial 

The names of the most celebrated authors, architects, artisis, ecomposers, capi!alists, drama- 
tists, divines discoverers, «ngincers, journalists, men of science ministe s monure>s, novelists, 
painters, philanthropists, poets, polincians. savans. seulptors, sintesmen. traveilers. voyagers, 
and warriors of the day are bere to be found, with the leading circumstances of their lives re- 
corded.’’—"* Ti 's a most valuable work of reference, end will coubtiess have a large sale,’’— 
Boston Transeipt. 

** The houre of Appleton’s have earned for themselves the grateful consi ‘eration of the Ame- 
rican world of letters, by the repubheation, though in» ereatiy improved acd enlarged form 
ot the Cycloy ephy re-eatly published by Mr Rich in London. The A 
book is issued im @ Jarge double columned octavo volume cf over a thousand pages, and is alte- 
gether the best biographical dictionsry, so far as a com !)ip uion of complereness and convenience 
is souvht, that we are acquainted with. It sunp’ics an important want to \i erary men of this 
country, and iis merits will, we doubt not, be craeful.y appreciated by ike publ e.”— Boston 
Atlas. 

** The typography of this work is op a par with its jutrinsic merite, and nome ons likenesses 
and other embellishments materially enhance its value. Every library, public and private, 
needs a standard book on this subject, and none wil! be fuund better adapted, either fu: the etu- 
dent or for popular use, than the work under review.”’—N. ¥. Saturday Courier. 

‘*The American edition of this work is very copiou-ly and be-utifully illustrated with Per- 
trait®, Birthplace, Tombs, snd other memcrials of the distinguished persons whore memoirs are 

iven, ard the work is so thoroughly done that its popularity will soon become au accomplished 
act.’’—North American. 

“This is a beautiful volume of 1,0°6 pages royal octe we, embellished with some 500 or 600 en- 
gravings, com prising Portra.ts etx gee Tombs, end other wm morals of aistingaished men. 
The work is bared cn a recent Rogiit » publica ion, in wbich but little notice wes taken of Ame- 
ricans The present edition supplies that deficiency ; and, in editing it, Dr Hawks ns followed 
the original plan of assigning particular clesses of characters to such American willers a8 were 
best qualified, from their peculiar studies, to furnish good mem: rials of them."’"— Daily Times 
Priiadelphia. 


SIMMS’S BORDER TALES OF THE SOUTH. 
PUBLISHED TRIS Day. 
ONFESSIONS ; OR, THE BLIND HEART. Ky Wm G lwore Simms. Author of “The 
Parti-an,”’ * Yemarsee,” &ec. With illustrations by Da: ey. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 
SUST PUBLISHED 

°98 AND °48 3 The Modern Revolmionary History and Lirerature of Ireland. ty John 
Savage. In 1 vol. i2mo, Priee $1 00 Mi : 

There is no one work which gives the evirit of the memorable periods to illustrate which the 
author has devo'ed the present volume. [t contains vivid and carefully collated descriptions of 
the principal batties of the United Irishmen of 95, and a elvar statement of the circnmstances 
which led to the aiff. reuces be’ ween “* Old Ireland’? and ** } ovug ireland’’ the line of national 
policy adorted by the latter, wita biogr sphical notiecs, &c. 

SEX? WEEK 

EUTAW. A Sequel to the ‘* Forayers ’? A Tale of the Revelation. By Wom. Gilmore Simms. 
With Tilustra:ione by Darley. i:m>., eloth, $1 25. 

IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY 


KNIGHTS, AND THEIR DAYS. By Dr. Doran, author of * Habits and Men,’’ ** Table 
Traits,’ &c. 12mo, cloth, $1 25 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF SIDNEY SMITH. With Selections from his works. With 
an Introductory biographical Notice by Evart A. Duyckinek. A Portrait on Stee! after @. 
Stewart Newton, and au Autograph Letter, 32mo., $: 25 

CALDERON ; With Specimens of his Writings, by Richard Chevenix Trench, author of 
“ The Study of Wores.”’ &. ie 

PHILLY AND KIT. Stories of City Life. By Caroline Cpesebro’, author of ‘‘ Dream-Land 
by Dayliebr,”’ ac 

SHE HOMERIC BALLADS OF DB. MAGINN. Radited by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 
nl vol , }2mo 
' NAPIER’S PENISSULAR WAR. A New and Rovised Edition, in 5 vols , 12mo., with 
Porraits, Maps, and Piavs. 

THS PORTS AND POETRY OF IRELAND. With Portraits and other Engravings. 
Edited by Dr. R. S Mackenzie. In 1 vol.. Svo. 

SUUTI’S LIVES OF THE NOVELISTs. 12mo., cloth. 

JOHNSuN’S LIVE? OF THE PORTS. Etited vy Peter Cunningham. 12mo.. cloth. 

THE (’BRIANS AND O’FLAHERTYS. Formivg the first of Lady Morgan’s Works. 
Edited by Dr. R. Shelron Meeckengie. With Illustraiions by Darley. 12mo0., cloth. 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N.Y. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, NOS. 377 & 379 BROADWAY. 


PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 
VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS: 
RVEL’S, IK, Complete Works. 9 vols.. 12mo... 
ADLEY’S, J. T. Yomplere Works. 15 vols., 12 
ANS. N. P , Complete Works. 11 vols., 12mo, 
TON?’S, F. W., Complere Works. 4 vole , L2mo 
AN«’S, R. H., Compleie Works. 2 vols., 12m> 
ORRIS, G. P., Complete Works. 1 vol., Rye... o ba seccces oe Ons basen 
IKKLANIVS, Mrs. 0. M., Writings. 4 vols. 
.LLEWS, Mrs_E. F., Women of the Revolation, 23 vole,, 12mo.... ce 
EKBKRT’S, H. W. Captains, Greek and Roman Republics. 2 vols., 12mo... 
ACLEOD’S, 4°., Life of Walter Scott 2 vol., 12m0,......2 cccccecccsssse- 
ITCHELL’s, Prot. O. M,, Lectures op Astronomy. 1 vol., l2mo........... 
. HUDSON'S, H.N., J eevures on Shakespeare. 2 vols.,]2mo0 ..... . 
KARRY?’S, P., Fruit Garden. 1 vol. (i00 ents)... ee 
. WHEELER’S, G., Homes for the People. 1 vol. (100 cuts) . 
‘ BKK ACE'S, C.__L., Home Life, Germany and Hungary. 2 vo 
GEORGE’, Mrs, Queens of Spain. 2 vols. (Portraits) ; oe 
LAWRENCE'S, E , Lives of British Historians. 2 vole... .. 2... cae oe 
VAN SAN!tVOORD’S, G Lives ot Chef Justices, U. 8. Lvol....... ....- 
CYCLCOPADIA OF AMERICAN LiTERATURR. By E A. and G. L. Day- 
ckinck. 2 vols., royal octavo, with £00 Engravings. (Sold by Subscription)... 7 00 


The above, together with many other valuable Rooks. Also, Theological Works and Juve- 
nile Books, publishe: by me, tor sale by the single volume, or in quauiite:s, a: 8 liberal dis- 
count to Booksellers aud Agenis. A Deseriptive Catalogus i ven tv any one ou application, at 


SCRIBNER’s, Nos. 377 aud 879 Broadway. 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BCOKES. 


N EIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS —An entirely new end original system 
of Instruction (ecently patented by the United States Government), by which axy one, 
without special tale: t fur writing, and without the aid of a master, may, in his own room, me 
@ first-rate business p complete course ot eight books, 8 oy 15 iacbes in size, with a 
pamphlet containing an explavation of the system and very full directions to learmers, will be 
seut by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $2 00. 

The first educationists of the country have given their opinion that any person, may, by the 
use of MACLAURIAN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERC SES, ip one tortnight fit Lt in 
the beauty «nd aes A of his writing, for any counting Bouse a world, 

Copies ot the pamphiet ean be obtained by upp)ying wo the pu ere 

= 7 MPP. 8. MACLAURIN & CO, 
345 Broadway, New York. 


my ICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Keduced to $2. Indne-men's : 
I =~ x Rip, Vocal and Instruments) Manic (4 pages & week, 208 a year) and a charming 
Portrait of Mozart as tith usical Literature: General Litera: ure: 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 

Subscription Nine Dollars per Vear. 
LONDUN PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. a 
LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLI 
to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part of the United States or Canade 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices. 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUUR WILLMER, Agent, 
OT Falton Street (and Floor), New York. 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 Medal and Diploms from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 

9 (nine) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 

1 Gold medal, for 1855, from the American Institate—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
manufacture of Fishing Rods, Reels and takle in the U.S. The above first Class premiums have 
een awarded to J. & J. C. Conroy, 65 Fulton 8t., N. Y., for the best Fishing Rods, Reels and 
Tackle of all kinds. J. & J. C. C., request the inspection of wholesale dealers amateurs to 
their large and uvequalied stock of the above articles, many of which are reduced in prices. 

Every description of Netting pr ssle or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 

400 Lancewood Poles of the best quality 

Rods, Reels &c., made and re) 4 

A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 














Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS. 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
H434 CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Oid Brandies, Rare Old Wives, ail the most approved 
brands of Cham including taeirown MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock 


The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


Choicest Brands of 
te Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 


All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces 
A General “Assortment of Provisions, including their Uslebrated Buriineten Hams, Westpha- 
All of 


ia Hams, ongues, &c. 
. GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. 

which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the avove places and ali the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE - 
GQ be Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s r 
1 —and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Balt, ‘Trout Flies, d&., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
liberai terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine his 
t hases. 
Se eee THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Se ntine Spinner, scknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 











TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 

NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 

aud New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large an 
commo:dious Side-wheel Stearaship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Wednestay afternoon, arrive in Norfolk next day »nd connect next Sue withthe GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Betees. reac ing New Ontenns in 
s. i M and Stateroom ; Steerage Passage, 

SRG... SEA ae LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 

After landing at Norfolk thes® ships proceed to PF burg and Rich dasusual. Fareto 
either place, $1000; Steerage, 850), 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 








; o. 48 William Street, New York, tssue Foreign 
ANEGRY Notrais UF CREDIT on the following Cities: ‘s 
Alexandria, Carisrube, Lisbou, ome, 
Aatwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Oanton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Amsterdam Dresden, Marseilles, 8t. Petersburg, 
terlin, Dasseldori, Milan, Strasbourg, 
baden-Badea, Edinbarg, Moscow, Sie nna, 
Berne, Florence, Manich, Smyrna, 
Bonu, Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Bordeaux Genoa, Mulheuse Stettin, 
Boulogas, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
sremen, Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, 
Brussels, Hambarg, Manilla, Sydney, N.8. W. 
Bagai di Lucca, Hague, Madeira, Turin, 

sle, Havre, Melbourne, Aus Tonlon, 
Bombas, Heidelberg, Naples, rieste, 
Batavia, Hong Kong Nice, Venice, 
Beyront, Kand:, Caylon Oporte, Vevey, 
Cairo, Liverpool. Oleron, jenna, 
OCoblentz, London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Cologne, Leghoru Pan, Warsaw, 
Uadia, Leipsic, Palermo Zurich, 


Columbo, Ceylo 


lon, Lyons, Pisa. 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON. 


Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, 


Singapore 
OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
RBraoches and Agencies at 


Branches and Agencies at 
Oanton 


Hong Kong, 







Maitiand and Newcastle. .,...........+.. 0000 ceete secce + ++e.-Hunter River, 

Brisbane and Ipswich... ... ....+..+.. ‘ . ++ Moreton Bay. 
Victoria Brane! 

Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton. 

Captlomeaine. ... 05 cccccces cocccccccccccccecescecscessees Mount Alexander, 

Ballarat. 


Sandhurst AGeney, ..cc.ccccccsccce coe ose coe vee see sees 
Ovens Agency. 


COnicaAL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, I8 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT 
commands in New York a preference of balfa doilar a barrel. These mills are well adapted 
for al kinds of grinding. Between fitty and sixty Premiam Medals have been awarded to the 
Mills, and the Flour, and almost a volame of testi ials. Wareb for Flour and Mills 191 
Daane Street. New York. 4 


OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 


sees eee eBondigo, 















Paris—trant LETTERS OF CREDIS for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :-— 
Alexandria, Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
ers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, The Hague, Marsei'les Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence Sienna, 
Coblence, Leipsick, na myrna, 
la-Chavelie, Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
resden, Liege, Manich Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Naples rieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
eneva, ucca, Pan, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyons. Palermo Vienna, 
Hambarg, Madrid, isa, Wiesbaden, 
Havre, a. Prague, Zurich. 


in New York—No. 8 Wall Street” Bill Parle eat’ sh 
n New York—No. all Street. son Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. - 





NOTICE. 
OTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘*‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
Fens nfo poet Een Lt x id having = a aud July mw roy! received the Ro ‘al cnent the bu- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” an JAMES 3. M CHIPMAN 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


ANTERNATIONAL LIFE ASS >) DO 
Established in 1838, Vecerperanet Oot cand tp het hee -” 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq , M.D., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., obn Elliotson, wD, F.R.8. | John Moss, Esq. 











Yharles Bennett, Esq., Thomas Colley Grattan, ~ Nicoll. . 
Samnel King Qburch, Esq., Henry J. Hodgson, gee Clement eee, be 
om 


Manager, J eander Starr, Esq.—Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
John Radford Young. 
COLONIAL LOOAL DIRECTORS. 
ee B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 


Jan G, A. Grelghion mo — 

. A. Creig’ . Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 

Hon. 8, Cunard, J. » H. Pryor, ~ 
fg. 


P. C. Hill, 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, BE. All . J. 
Gray, W. Jack. ww —_ 
W.. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. oad, Hon. 
O. F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American oie — 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier, 
Chief Office tor B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ ExcHance, MONTREAL. 
7 sone ag} =. ey po aed aw eppcinted Chocngbent Canada, Nova Scotia. New 
. K. Island, and Ne ul 3 
intoriniis may ve ined and, from ‘ormer of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
The advantages offere the ** International’’ are numerons and nsurers 
«The ff ay mane y~ ~ wll nd varied, and I are 


Helifax, N. 8. 
Bt. GEM, We Bence ces cece 


4 


St. John’s, Newfeuudland, 








OTICE TO PASSENGERS & IMPORTERS.—The Steams 
N “ CITY OF BALTIMORE,” 2464 tons, horse ag a feded pm hip 
tended to resume the sailing from Liverpool to Philadelphia, ednesday, the 23d of April. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S IRON §&CREW STEAMSHIPS. 


CITY OF BALTIMORE...,..... 0.2... 2867 toms... ... ... 60... 4. Capt, R, Leiteh 
CITY OF WASHINGTON... °°)... °°" 280 tons. .* 1.1 1° ... Gapt. W. Welie 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, ..........5. 2109 tons... 2222) “Capt. P.O. Pucic. 


on 


tee ween 


KANGABOO ,.. cccccseccccccces coos olBTe 1008... ... cccceses - +++ Capt, Ewing, 
Are intended to Sail as follows : 
From Liverpool. From Philadel; 
City of Bait'more.,. . Wednesday... April 23 | City of Baltimore, , . in ~~ +eesMay 15 


Oity of Baltimore. ... Wednesday... June 4/ City of Baltimore 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 


From Liverpool. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms........$90 | Cabin, io 


+e+++-Thareday,... June 26 
From Philadelphia. 





BRADY'S j 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTY PES, 
Fo. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. | 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the same fioor with the Gallery. 
Largest Co 


i ished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
hection of Distinguis' ‘or . dntne Ones 





Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas 
Water Colours. . 

AMBROT ¥ PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of ture. 


Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
Daguerreoty pes in every style : 


Copies from old Daguerrectypes, 
be M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


produced at a nominal expense. 





5 10.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
mage So of fine Uneinicalsy ibroxs Pe:fumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
Londo , and of first quality only. 

m and Paris Houses, an bes Mecadenn, ond ib Seusth Aeenen 


DEELUG'S BISCATINE.—The os ond heatshtess food for Iufants and Lavalid 
d tor sale wholesale retail, b 
a DELLUG & CO., Apotheearies, 

635 Broadway, aad 250 Fourth Avenue. 





ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of great 
bevels to persons debilitated by sickness and fypenia Prepared only by 
DELLUU & CO., Chemists. 
ELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GaRUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


‘(\HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
1 HYPERION FLUID, for the grewth and pr ation of the Hair, is well known to be 
witbuut a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invalaable ; and on children’s heads it 








Manufacturers of the C 





lays the foundation of a head ofhair. It is now —_— by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
n, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
BOGLE’S KLETRIC HAIR DYE is anoiher wonder oftheage It has now been 


before 
the public for several years, and wherever introcuced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
Specimens bave been sent to a ber of exhibitions, and wherever it bas come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknow ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to « beantifvl Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefally used it wil! join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Wye in the world. It is now universally preferred iu London and Paris. 
OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided tuxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 


the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, ot W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B.& D. SANDS, New York; HAVILANY HARRAL, Charleston; 5.8 HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & CU., Montreal ; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. E MORTON, 4 CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot K. HOVENDEN, 
Jrown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., Londen ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, hester; and of Agents throughort the World. 

his season It is for all, 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—Att 

hurtful to none, and highly y toth ds of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. MCULINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this es maps | and Europe, prepared with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the sace time, as ite name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, ansurpasied by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SrruP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arisiug from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six boules has cured the worst cases of S4LT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Biotches, Ulcers, cnron1o 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial ae, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 
Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN 4 00O., 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail 
HE GREATEST MEUICAL DISCOVERY OF THK AGE.—ME 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, 4 remedy 
that cores EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofuia down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except i» two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates efits valne, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cnre the worst canker in the mouth and stomach 

Three to five bottles wil] cnrethe worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure ail humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure ravning ofthe ears and blotches amovg the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and ranning ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles vill cure the most desperate rheumatiem, 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala 

pl. penebs Spabwayecuperionpes from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
8 taken. 

Nothing look s so improbable to those who have in vaii.tried alithe wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walle, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yetitisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has tostart, There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cares but not yours. I peadled over a thoa- 
sand bottles of itin the vicinity of Boston. I knew the effects ofit in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetis. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld pune ofsixty. I have seen poor, puny, wo: my looking cnildren, whose flesb was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will alwayscureit. It gives great re- 
fef in catarrh and dizziness. me who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the ey ’ is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the fanctions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwuys disappexr in from four daysto a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY. 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo ; Lyman & Brother To- 
touto ; John Birks Montreal! ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 

















CAPITAL 3,000,000. 
a large accumulated Su e 
e following, among other 


us COMPANY offersth 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra ch for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
jums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies ov the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFERERS, 
His ey | HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANT’ ONY BARCLAY, Eeq., H. B. M. Couani. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, sq. i Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Kec. ! Jobn Cryder, Esa. 
‘ MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Brosiway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East léth S:. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT Genera! Avent for the United Statea. 


THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at t-e Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribane Buildings, New York. 
I. Thorongh, because his arency embraces most of the best and most widely circulatirg jonr- 
nals of all the cities an? principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefully filed 
fad * convenient examination of adver isers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num. 
r of papers 
adicious, because his practical experience and observation qualify bim to communicate, 
valuable, reliable information and important facts in rezard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic a operation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the character, circulation 
and compsrative merits of the various papers. , 


State of Now Yerk. 


J. Phillips Phonix » 
John H. Hicks, Bean” 








Ill. Safe, b he is the appointea agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
and — by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements. 





moV ARS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

2 roadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y¥. 

HIS COMPANY HAVING XN AMPLE CASH CAPITALS MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the mos: favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 

Life, or a limited period. 

Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 

No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 

tal PsRMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign porte, at a Reduced pre 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Jacob Reese, Joseph Foulk, ames F. Hall, John W. Mosserean, 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Josepn Britton, 
Robert Schell, John Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, Benjamin Babcock, 


George W. Riegs,. 
Francis A. Palmer, 
F. W. Edmonds, Heury Beadel, 
Henry 8. et 7 John Gray, 


_W. Howes, . W. Kellog. 
WM. V. PORTER, Sceretary. JACOB REKSE, President. 
Medical Examiners. 


Cuan.es D. Surta, M.D., 21 West L5th St Epwarp Frevns, M.D., 4 Chariton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M.) 
Joun T. Metcaur, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8S. CaMBRELENG, Eaq., Counsellor. 


TEE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fand Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrick oF tag GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED Starzs, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
THE Undersign ecnereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent wae 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INCERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
a 9g containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the Uniicd States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
ames an, ©. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Paul spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
SoiicitoR—Robert J. Dillon. Consuttine Counset—J. W. Gerard. 


Bugene Dutilh, 
Alexander Muir, 
John 8. Harris, 
George Clark, 


Curtis Jadson. 
. H. Wolfe, 

Albert Ward, 

John L. Sareny, 


James 8. Sandford, 
John R. Suydam, 





Joha J. Palmer, 





Two Berth State-rooms.. . al 
S oe = guree do. State-resme is 7 sd a 
Sabin, in Forward 
steward he, rd State-rooms.....15 
ted namber of Third Class Passengers 
and fonna in as much Provisions as reqaired: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Hivecpoct San 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who 0 

triends, at corresponding rates. 


Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms. 
Cabin, in F orward State rooms... ... ... 
Ineludin 


THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A lim 


“ 


These Steamships are constructed with improved water tight compartments, and each vessel 


earries an experienced Snrgeon. 
rafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards.—All goods sent to the Agents in Philadelphia and Li 
verpoo!, will be forwarded with economy and despatch.—For Freight or Passage, apply to ; 
JOHN G@. DAL®, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Or, SABRL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 





are detirous of bringing out their 


Mepica. Exauiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
“The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
| — pe vs of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
| Settlement of Claims, &c. 
| Alt Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. . 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,(000 is deposited in the hands of 


| the State of New York for the bauefit of al! Policy-hoiders in the United States. 
| 0. E. HABICHT 


the Comptroller ot 


NEW YORE, BREMEN SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE 4RE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Cupt. E. Oavendy. | HERMANN,...-.-.+++-++-Capt.E. Biggts, 


These steamers stop #t Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or Gamsne—i06 


From New York. £TOM Bremer. om Southampton for N. ¥; 
ae, Davurday. Wednesdays. we, 

Hermann........ Se Mdcdse choca Feb. 43... ee . .Feb. 

Washingion POD. 8B... coe cee MOBED BMooccrees coe ces come 
Hermaph....... Mareh 22........... April 19. cccccseces April 28 
Washington... ... ril 19, ae | ae eee .- May 21 
Hermann... ay 7. ccee ee SUMO Be cccres eocces ace June 18 
Washington Jane 14...........dniy 12., eee July 16 
Hermanv........ ae lbnesceese ve Pere ye Aug. 8 
Washington ...... BE, Becracactioen Bem. Gircaccccscccseccenee 
Hermann........ Sept. 6.. . , Oct. A Oct. 8B 
Washington... .. OG, F.cee A Rane eso 06000006 Nev. 6 
Hermann........ ee. Bs escnene »Nov. 29.. . ma. BD 
Wash Boceces OP, Bcc ccd oct Mee ..Dec, 81 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeting tole 
don and Havre adveniages over any other route in the economy both of time and more 

Price of passage from New York to South and & , Gret cabin, main saloon, 

rabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $6# 





fig Dre 





All Letters and News; re must pass throngh the Post Office 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each ; 


(. A. HEINEKRY & CO., Bremen 


i D. 11 sooth wilt om N Y 
. BH. SAN sooth am 6t.. New ¥ ors 
+e hampton. WM. TORLIN, Havre. 


CROSKEY & CO., Sout 








STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 

EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons, ...... ........-Wm. Cumming, commander. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons ... . .«- Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... .......-....... John Dunesa, commander, 

The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam 

ers from New to Glasgow direct, as under : 

EDINBURGH, Saturday, 17th May, at 12 o’elock, noon. 

NEW YORK, Saturday, 

GLASJOW, Saturday, 

Rates or Passacs. 








First Clage... eee csee sec ces sees sees -eeeeesee ces see eeseises ses eess OF OO 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of goed quality, properly cooked. Tee bab GEES 5060 Sb0d0008 $30 00 


An experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 
For Freight or passage, apply to 
New York City bills or Gold only t ken. 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. _ 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPAN). 
Zhe United States Mail Steamsbips 


ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1£56, on the following days; 


J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N ¥ 





























Leave New York. Leave Havre 
Arago,.......Saturday...... January 12/ Arago, .Wednesday..... .February 12 
Falton...... Saturday . ..Febru’y 9] Folton, Wednesday. .-Mareb h 
Arago....,. Saturday... ... March 8| Arago, .Wedneeday. April 9 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... April 6; Fulton, Wednesday. fay 7 
eer Saturday... May 8 | Arago .... Wednesday, June 4 
Fulton... ... Satorday. May 81! Fulten, .,. Wednesday. July 2 
Arago ...... Saturday... Juve 283 | Arago Wednesday July a) 
Fulton... .,. Saturday, daly 2% | Folton Wednesday, August @Z 

, Arago...... Saturday. August 23/| Arago Wednesday. Septem’r 24 
nm Pelien 2... oo Saturday . Septem. 20| Fulton, ,,..Wednesday Ogtober 2 
ArAgo ...... Saturday... ... October 18| Arago . Wednesday. . .Novemb. 19 
Fulton ..... Saturday... ... Novem. 15| Fultcn..... Wednesday. .....Decemb. 17 





These Steamers were built expressly for Goverrment service, with double engines under deck 
and every care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery to ensure safety 
speed. ine ships have five water tight compartments enclosing the engines, 60 that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vesse) and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and convevience thet can be desirea, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE, 


From New York to Sonthampton or Havre, ..........Firet Cabin,......... S19 00 
ag 4 ed coh oases ~ voc sce FeO 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, ... ... ... First - + «+. BOO francs. 
rr “ “ 


cneieeeas MOUND © ounccccns MEOGRRED 
To Passengers going to London there Steamers offer the advantyges of economy, both ‘nm time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. Do pastage secured until poid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. All Levrrs and Nev spaper’ must pass through the Post office. 


‘or Freight or Passage apply to 

’ ” —— MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 63 Broadway, 
W. ISFLIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY CO.,, Southampton 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & ©V., Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

90060462 $180 | Second Cabin Paseage............ .. 


M BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
$110 | Second Cabin Passage..... 





Ps ad: 


Chiet Cabin Passage 

FRO 
in Passage. ...+.++ oo «+s eee 

: aoe _ Bae The ships from ton call at Halifaa. 
ceccceces OSpt. JUDKINS. | Canada,......0.- se eeeess 
00.006 0060 0000s seecges Capt. STONB. | Americe,. eae oe 
Japt. E.G. Lorr. | Niagara, 
...-Capt. Hammison, | Eurepa, ... . «6.666. cee eee 
bite light at theirs mast head—green on starl«urd 





bow—reo op port 





a Boston,,..... ... Wedmesday........... February 27, 1955. 

oc eseececoese BD. Rn oc 0.00 50.04 ee ©es. 00 - even ce cee 6, * 
ececcece .. +s. Boston... ....... Wedmesday............. -March _ 

Kaeo eogne 6 3eee eam N. York......... Wednesday... ees March 19, “ 
0 te sodese Boston .. «+ oe» Wednesday,............-Mareh 26, * 

cp eenpesee-enia .N. York. .........Wednesday,............. April 2, * 
« BosteB. 2.200. 0.0% Wednesday. ....... 00005 April ha 

oN. Vork..........Wedmesday, .......+0++.-April “4 

006. nie wae eS .+..-Boston,......... Wedmesday,,. .....-.... April s * 


not secured anti! paid tor. 


sargeon on ° 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Builion, Specie, Jewesr, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the valve thereof t? ereln 


Por freight or passage, apply to B. OUNARD, 4 Bowling G: een. 





THE NEW ‘YORK AND LIVERPOO), 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line ere 
The ATLANTIC... ..... vaps. Wast | fhe PACIFIC....... Capt. Etprrpes. 
The BALTIC, .. Capt. Vomstock. | The ADRIATIO,.,. .Capt. GRarron. 
These ships having been built by contractexpresely for Government service, every care has 
bee: taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
ac dati r pa gers are unequalled for elegance and conifort, Price of paseage from 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in secone ao. $75. Exe! sive use of extra sizestate 
roome, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £*('and £20, An experienced surgeon attached te 
each ship. No berths can be secured unti: paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 








Wednesday... ....+.+++++ December 12 Saturday... ........-+++++-December 18 
Wedneeday.......... ..-December 26 Saturday,,.........+.. ++. December 29 
Saturday... ...6+eee eee ..January 5 Saturday................Jdanuary 12 
ee PST ere January 19 Wednesday.......... .....January 3 
Saturday... ..............February 2 Wednesday. ...........+ ..Febroary 6 
Batarday. oo. rcocccrccccces February 16 Wednesday... ............ February 20 
Saturday.. .. March 1 Wednesday. .........0.. .+-March 6 
Raturday... ... cee cece wee March 15 Wednesday... ........+. .. March 19 
Baturday..... scsceceess »-March 29 OS Saar April 2 
Saturday... ..... esse cecees April 12 Wednesday... ......-....-April 16 
Saturday... ... oe April 26 eduesday.........-... +. April 30 
Saturday. ......6 0+ cee eee May i0 Wednesday... ........005. May M 
SEEM nn veo 0 0046066 May 24 Wednesday .,. ..........-May 2 
rn. PRET EET — i Wesaee. ek 6p bo> vce ae 4 
ee ane ednesday... ...... 00. ane 
—— ., . Sarroreraae July 9 
And every alternate Saturday and every alternate Wednesday. 
freight or appty to 
-_ DwD COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New Yorx 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friare, London. 
The owners of these ships wili not be accountable ‘or gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre 
elous stones or ese bille of lading are signed therefor and the value thereo! exp’ 


_ please take notice that the sbips of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband of 


wNOTICE.—The day of departare of this Line from New York for 1856, will be Saturday, com- 
mencing January 5th, and every alterna’e Saturday—and from Liverpool, on Wedoesday, com- 
mencing January 23d, and every alternate Wednesday. 


SE ——— 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
ZUOND LINE.--The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York om 2 


+ ist of each month, aa follows :— 


. New York. ., 
: § let JuMUArY .... ce crecseecosccececeg e ° 
ST. DENIS, } lst ne aenenewenavoeinanes 16th June. 
Follansbee, master Ist September ..........cecceceees ee 16th October, 
Ist February ..........cee0 eeceeees( 16th March, 
8T.NICOLAS, yl eer prreeereen GT 
Bragdon, master, Ist Detover. ... +0... -esee 0 gs eset seen — 
O MOROD . ow coc cecccccccccccesecsy & 
MERCURY, Lot Joly... 2. cc cesccsececcocccvoey 16th August, 
French, master. Ast November. ...-+sesseeeeseees see 4 —- 
. pril... 2 co ccccoceccocecs tt ay. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist August 16th September 
J. Funck, master. So eto seoccsececrecccsonc ey BS Bee - 


eee eee eee ee 


class New York built veesels, provided with al) requisite articles for the com 
They are all first Di eq 108 


enience of passengers. ed by men of experience in the trade. The 
- — may $100, without wines or Nquors. 
sent «© the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those actualy 


CKEN, age 
BOYD & HI Tel Poari stredte 


~~ ‘PAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


incnrred, 





Roce Lieat. (new) Kosscra, ANTAROTIO. SHAMROCK. (new) 
BLst0n. (new) HELo1s ANDREW FosTER. ae or Cupra? 
Driver. (new) Compromise. GaLena. ‘ity OF BROOKLYS. 
NortaampPTon. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. 
Wis Tapscott, A. Z. Hovearon. RaPpPaHANNOCR. 
ARCTIC. EMERALD Isie. (new) CONTINENT. Cuares Bock. 
PROGRESS. CaMBRiA. (new) Consvt. Forest Kine. 
St. Lours. Drzapnovert (new) New Hawpsuins. Ricnuarp Morss. 
CHIMBORAZ0. Coosawattes. (new) West Point. GUANCE. 
ROBENA. BaynsaMin ADAMS. Racer. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION, BE. Z. ADRIATIO. 
The **X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON, (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND 


PALESTINE. (new) 


AN FaGur. 
AMERIC ND GBB 


Ocean QUEEN. Henprick Hopson. 
DEVONSHIRE. Marcaret Evans. F 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, iRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE A 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any otber charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., st. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 








PROPRIETORS. 
BEEKMAN ST. 


W. YOUNG & CO., 





; 


wu. YOUNG, 
5. 7. AHBRO. 





} General Agents. 


J. @. HOLBROOKR. 


OFFICE, NO. 18 





